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DAEK   SCENES   OF   HISTORY, 


FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AMBOISE. 


There  is  a  solitary  hall,  ceiled  by  a  vaulted  roof, 
with  five  tall  windows  looking  to  the  south, 
through  which  the  moonlight  is  pouring  on  the 
floor.  It  is,  perhaps,  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
somewhat  less  than  thirty  in  width,  with  the 
walls  destitute  of  ornament,  and  the  furniture 
scanty,  though  rich.  A  long  table  occupies 
the   centre   of  the   hall ;   seats   are  ranged  on 
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either  side;  but  no  guests, for  the  moment,  tenant 
the  chamber,  and  the  only  light  is  that  afforded 
by  the  bright  planet  as  she  wanders  farther  and 
farther  to  the  south. 

Hark,  a  door  opens.  It  is  that  of  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  the  wind,  which  it  admits,  shakes 
the  door  of  the  hall,  and  makes  it  rattle  on 
its  hinges.  Other  sounds  find  their  way  in 
also  ;  those  of  voices,  laughing  and  talking. 
They  are  soon  excluded,  as  the  door  of  the 
anteroom  is  closed  again  ;  and  then  a  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  servant,  enters,  bearing  a  lighted 
taper.  His  step  is  slow  and  quiet ;  and,  one  by 
one,  he  lights  the  candles  in  the  sconces,  ar- 
ranges the  seats  more  orderly  round  the  table, 
and  retires. 

A  few  minutes  after,  there  comes  a  buzz,  and 
then  the  noise  of  opening  doors,  and  steps  ;  and 
then  the  end  of  the  hall  is  thronged  by  some 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  all  entering  together. 
They  pause  for  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one,  ere  they  take  their  seats  ;  and  a  harsh 
grating  sound,  like  that  of  a  key  turning  in  a 
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lock,  is  heard  from  the  anteroom.  The  next 
instant,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  as 
they  draw  back  to  give  him  entrance,  comes 
the  lord  of  the  castle  of  La  Ferte  himself. 
Somewhat  less  than  the  middle  height,  but 
beautifully  and  gracefully  formed,  with  a  face 
of  almost  feminine  beauty,  and  a  world  of  fire 
and  intelligence  in  his  bright  black  eyes, 
dressed  with  exquisite  taste  and  neatness,  and 
with  a  free  and  dignified  carriage,  he  advances 
towards  the  head  of  the  table,  looking  and  feel- 
ing the  prince. 

"  Be  seated,  noble  sirs,  be  seated,"  said 
Conde ;  "  I  crave  your  pardon  for  detaining 
you  ;  but  it  is  better  that  an  empty  room  should 
lie  between  ourselves  and  listening  ears.  All 
my  people  are  doubtless  honest ;  but  yet  I  am 
fond  of  having  a  lock  betwixt  them  and  my 
counsels." 

One  by  one  they  took  their  places  round  the 
table.  The  first — who  seated  himself  on  the 
right  hand  of  Conde — was  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
robe,  with  a  broad  edge  of  lace.     He  advanced 
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with  a  quiet  gliding  step,  a  graceful  air,  and  a 
countenance,  the  general  expression  of  which 
was  mild  but  shrewd.  The  features  were  good, 
the  forehead  broad,  the  eye  quick  and  clear, 
and  there  was  a  bland  and  polished  smile  about 
the  mouth,  which  was  wondrous  winning. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon. 

The  next  who  appeared,  was  a  powerful  man, 
of  the  middle  age,  with  thin  white  locks,  and 
somewhat  shaggy  eyebrows.  The  brow  was  broad 
and  massive,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  square 
cut,  the  chin  somewhat  prominent,  and  the  lips 
and  teeth  compressed,  as  if  he  feared  his 
thoughts  might  have  too  ready  utterance.  He 
was  plainly  dressed  in  a  dark  brown  suit,  and 
across  the  back  of  his  large  bony  hand,  was 
the  scar  of  an  ancient  wound.  His  steps  were 
peculiarly  slow  and  considerate,  each  one  fall- 
ing firm  upon  the  floor  and  seeming  to  take 
hold  of  it,  before  another  was  advanced.  It 
was  a  very  characteristic  step  ;  and  those  who 
knew  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  could  tell  his  ap- 
proach by  his  footfall,  long  before  they  saw  him. 
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Next  came  his  brother,  d'Andelot,  somewhat 
taller  than  Coligni,  with  his  hair  much  darker, 
and  his  forehead  higher,  but  not  so  broad.  His 
movements  were  lighter  and  more  free,  and 
though  the  features  of  his  face  were  stern, 
there  was  a  bold  and  open  frankness  in  the  ex- 
pression, and  a  somewhat  sarcastic  turn  of  the 
lip,  which  diminished  the  likeness  between 
himself  and  his  brother.  He  advanced  quickly 
to  his  seat,  cast  himself  down  upon  it  abruptly, 
and  swung  his  arm  over  the  tall  back  of  the 
chair. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  more  made  up  the 
party ;  and  amongst  them,  as  they  ranged  them- 
selves round  the  table,  might  be  seen  many  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  features,  many  a  different  expression. 
There  was  the  hard  and  stern,  the  light  and 
gay,  the  dull  and  heavy,  the  look  of  thought- 
less simplicity,  and  the  keen  and  fox-like  glance 
of  the  shrewd  and  cunning. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  seated,  the  Prince  de 
Conde  looked  to  Coligni,  as  if  expecting  him  to 
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speak  ;  but  Coligni  was  silent ;  and  the  prince 
then  began  the  consultation  himself,  by  saying-, 
with  his  eyes  still  turned  towards  the  admiral — 

"  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  that  this  is  to  be 
borne  no  longer,  and  that  immediate  steps  must 
be  taken  for  wrenching  the  staff  of  rule  out  of 
the  hands  which  usurp  it,  for  restoring  it  to 
our  sovereign,  from  whom  it  has  been  virtually 
snatched,  and  for  freeing  France  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  house  of  Lorraine." 

Coligni  bowed  his  head  slowly ;  and  the 
prince  went  on  in  the  same  rapid  manner  to 
paint,  with  a  few  sharp  decided  touches,  the 
state  to  which  he  said  France  was  reduced  by 
the  family  of  Guise,  and  ended  with  a  laugh, 
saying— 

"  So  now,  noble  gentlemen,  our  business  is 
to  consider  how  we  will  catch  the  wolf  without 
getting  our  fingers  bit." 

"  Faith,  I  mind  not  if  he  fix  all  his  fangs  in 
my  left  hand,  so  my  riglit  be  free  to  cut  his 
tliroat,"  replied  d'Andelot. 

"  We  must  leave  the  choice  of  which  hand 
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he  will  bite  to  himself,"  said  the  Cardinal  de 
Chatillon,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  if  we  do  not 
take  care  that  he  shall  not  bite  at  all.  We  must 
be  more  wary  than  we  have  been,  my  good 
brother,  not  alone  because  we  may  be  injured 
ourselves,  but  because  we  may  irretrievably 
ruin  a  good  cause,  and  sacrifice  the  best  in- 
terests of  France  by  any  precipitancy.  What 
say  you.  Monsieur  de  Rohan  ?" 

"  Decision  of  counsel,  firmness  of  purpose, 
careful  preparation,  and  resolute  execution,  are 
all  needed,"  said  the  duke ;  "  but  I  think  your 
eminence  saw  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  of 
our  acting  together  as  a  body,  before  every 
preparation  is  separately  made." 

"  Nay,  my  noble  friend,''  said  the  cardinal, 
with  a  courtly  smile,  "your  usual  generosity 
attributes  to  me  that  wise  foresight  which  you 
yourself  so  eminently  possess.  It  was  you 
who  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better  for  all 
inferior  personages,  belonging  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Guises,  to  be 
prepared,  armed,  and  on  their  march  before 
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the  principal  personages  took  any  share  in  the 
enterprise." 

Rohan  understood  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon 
well,  and  knew  that,  although  apparently  as 
frank  and  free  as  d'Andelot,  he  was  at  heart  as 
reserved  and  cautious  as  Coligni,  and  never 
loved  to  commit  himself  to  an  opinion  where 
he  could  help  it. 

"  True,"  he  answered,  "  but  it  was  vour  fore- 
sight  of  the  dangers  which  induced  me  to  sug- 
gest the  course  by  which  they  might  be  avoided. 
You  saw  that  if  we  were  to  superintend  all  the 
details  of  the  enterprise  ourselves,  our  frequent 
meetings  would  call  the  jealous  eyes  of  power 
upon  us,  and  means  would  be  taken  to 
frustrate  our  efforts  ere  our  plans  were  well 
matured." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  d'Andelot,  "  it  matters 
httle  which  found  the  hole,  and  which  set  the 
trap,  by  my  f9,ith  we  must  cease  compliments. 
What  is  the  plan  suggested  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand it." 

"To   move   the  pawns   forward   before  the 
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knights  and  castles,"  said  Conde,  with  a  light 
laugh. 

"  Not  forgetting  to  keep  the  bishops  out  of 
all  danger,"  rephed  d'Andelot ;  "  but  let  us 
hear  more  of  the  game." 

It  was  then  that  the  voice  of  Coligni  was 
heard  for  the  first  time. 

"  There  are  nearly  'two  millions  of  protes- 
tants  in  France,"  he  said,  in  a  calm  grave  tone, 
"  and  on  them  we  must  principally  rely  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  those  who  have  oppressed 
them,  although  we  may  hope  for  the  assistance 
of  all  good  men  who  hate  tyranny,  whatsoever 
be  their  faith.  Of  those  two  million,  there  are 
fully  three  hundred  thousand  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  At  the  moment  of  action  they  must 
have  a  leader,  who,  from  his  high  position  will 
have  authority,  and  who  from  his  military  skill 
will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  fittest  person 
to  command  them.  There  is  but  one  on  whom 
the  task  can  fall :  the  noble  prince  here  on 
my  left.  But  if  he  should  take  any  part  iu 
these  proceedings  before  the  moment  for  action 
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is  arwed,  he  will  lead  the  eyes  of  our  enemies 
to  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  agents,  for  the 
very  qualities  which  fit  him  for  the  task,  render 
liim  an  object  of  jealousy  of  those  whom  we 
seek  to  overthrow.  The  protestant  party,  and 
all  who  are  inclined  to  act  with  them  in 
opposing  oppression  must  be  warned,  pre- 
pared, armed,  and  directed,  and  the  difficulty 
to  be  overcome,  is  to  find  a  means  of  effecting 
this  without  exciting  suspicion.  Consider  of  it, 
gentlemen.  It  can  be  done  undoubtedly.  The 
question  is,  how  it  may  best  be  done." 

"  If  eacli  of  us  were  to  employ  some  secret 
agent  in  his  own  neighbourhood,"  said  a  gentle- 
men, some  way  down  the  table,  "  and  were 
to  suffer  him  to  make  all  the  arrangements  in 
his  own  name  ?" 

"  Amongst  so  many  we  should  find  a  Judas," 
said  d'Andelot. 

"  You  can  never  make  toils  to  catch  a  lion 
out  of  butterfly-nets,"  replied  Conde. 

**  It  must  be  trusted  to  one,"  murmured  Co- 
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ligni,  in  a  low  voice.  "  There  is  no  strong  ac- 
tion without  unity  of  design." 

"  There  must  be  a  leader,  I  think,"  said  the 
Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  in  his  quiet  insinuating 
manner,  "  during  the  time  of  preparation  as 
well  as  a  chief  at  the  moment  of  action." 

"  And  that  leader,"  said  the  Duke  de  Ro- 
han, "  must  he  one  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
to  attract  observation,  but  sufficiently  resolute 
and  energetic  to  obtain  authority  by  the  force 
of  his  own  mind,  sufficiently  docile  to  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  to  him,  and  sufficiently 
trustworthy  not  to  betray  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  engaged." 

"  A  combination  of  rare  qualities,"  exclaimed 
d'Andelot,  "  only  to  be  found  united,  I  be- 
lieve, in  myself — and  the  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent." 

He  spoke  with  an  abrupt  laugh,  as  if  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  person  ; 
and  the  conversation  became  for  a  few  moments 
broken  up  into  low  consultations  at  different 
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parts  of  the  table  between  the  gentlemen  placed 
near  each  other. 

At  length  a  name  began  to  be  mentioned — 
though  who  originally  brought  it  forward  no  one 
ever  knew — and,  at  first  passing  about  in 
whispers,  it  was  at  length  pronounced  aloud. 
Conde,  as  soon  as  he  caught  it,  exclaimed,  "  La 
Renaudie  ?  The  very  man  ! ' ' 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  looked  doubtful ; 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  although  he 
knew  the  man's  history  well,  said  in  a  quiet  tone, 
"  La  Renaudie?     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him  in  a  few 
words,"  said  Conde.  "  He  is  a  man  without 
scruples  and  without  fears.  As  to  his  religion,  he 
will  give  offence  to  no  church  and  no  sect  by 
that.  He  has  the  courage  of  a  lion,  the  activity 
of  a  deer,  the  perseverance  of  a  ferret,  the  cun- 
ning of  a  fox.  His  eloquence  is  extraordinary, 
and  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  he  has  in  view, 
for  he  can  find  equal  arguments  for  all  sorts  of 
persons,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  using  them. 
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He  once  nearly  persuaded  me  that  robbery   is 
honest,  and  lying  truth." 

"  I  tliink  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  the 
Cardinal.  "  Was  he  not  tried  for  forgery  in 
Perigueux  ?" 

"  No,  he  was  not  tried,"  answered  Conde. 
"  He  was  only  arrested ;  but  prison  walls  have 
little  hold  upon  him.  He  soon  got  out,  and 
went  to  Switzerland  till  the  storm  had  blown 
over.  He  has  lived  among  storms  indeed  all 
his  life,  but  always  got  his  boat  safe  into 
port." 

"  Were  it  not  dangerous  to  trust  such  im- 
portant secrets  to  such  a  man  ?"  asked  a  grave 
personage  from  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

"  No,  my  noble  friend,  no,"  answered  Condc. 
"  He  has  one  principle ;  and  it  is  all  the 
stronger  for  being  solitary.  He  never  betrays 
any  one,  and  some  five  years  ago  had  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  this  discreet  honesty.  But  I 
may  as  well  answer  all  objections  at  once,  for 
the  moment  his  name  was  mentioned  I  saw 
that  he  was  the  man  for  our  purpose.     He  is 
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of  a  good  family  in  the  south,  so  that  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  communicating  with  all 
our  best  friends  ;  and  I  have  no  fear  whatever 
in  taking  upon  myself  the  task  of  communi- 
cating with  him,  without  risking  the  interven- 
tion of  any  one  else.  Thus  no  one  will  be  put 
to  hazard,  and  as  soon  as  your  plans  are  fully 
sketched  out,  I  will  send  for  him,  and  propose 
the  enterprise  to  him." 

"  I  hope  your  Highness  will  take  care  of 
paper,"  said  Rohan.  "  One  never  knows  how 
it  will  ajjpear  when  it  comes  out  of  La  Renau- 
die's  hands." 

Conde  nodded  with  a  smile,  replying, "  Word 
of  mouth,  word  of  mouth,  my  friend.  He  will 
undertake  the  task  I  am  sure,  for  I  believe 
he  would  steal  the  thunderbolts  out  of  the 
hand  of  Jupiter,  or  filch  the  keys  from  Saint 
Peter." 

"  Is  he  of  the  reformed  church  ?"  demanded 
the  Cardinal. 

"  Oh,  we  ask  no  questions  about  religion," 
exclaimed  d'Andelot.     "  No  one  enquires  into 
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yours,  my  good  brother ;  and  we  must  not 
narrow  down  our  operations  into  a  mere  reli- 
gious movement.  It  is  one  in  which  all  good 
men  of  France  may  join  who  seek  to  throw  off 
oppression.  Otherwise,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "  how  happen  we  to  have  you  amongst 
us  to-day?" 

"  One  thing  ought  to  be  made  clear,"  said  a 
heavy  looking  man,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
share  in  the  conversation.  "  Are  we  justified 
in  taking  arms  for  the  purposes  in  view  V 

Coligni  turned  his  calm  thoughtful  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  some  surprise ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman added,  "  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  be  put  by  many,  when  the  matter 
is  first  proposed  to  them." 

Conde  looked  impatient ;  and  d'Andelot's 
lip  quivered  ;  but  the  Cardinal  de  Chatillon 
interposed  with  his  mellifluous  voice  and  soft 
courtly  manner,  saying,  "  That  is  a  subject 
which  should  have  been  touched  upon  before. 
My  noble  friend.  Monsieur  de  Seez  might  be 
quite  sure  he  would  not  see  me  here  unless  I 
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had  ascertained  that  we  are  justified  in  law  as 
well  as  in  conscience.  The  first  jurisconsults 
in  France  have  been  applied  to,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  take  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  king  and  the  state  from 
the  oppression  of  those  who  now  rule  it.  I 
have  the  answers  of  three  of  them  here  in 
writing.  Look  at  them,  Monsieur  de  Seez, 
and  let  all  scruples  vanish.  Copies  of  these 
must  be  given  to  La  Renaudie,  in  order  to  re- 
move doubts  wherever  he  finds  they  exist." 

He  handed  the  papers  down  the  table,  each 
person  taking  a  glance  at  them  before  he 
passed  them  to  the  next ;  and  these  several 
great  points  being  determined,  a  long  consulta- 
tion ensued  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  en- 
terprise. Several  times  Conde  quitted  the 
room :  once  to  seek  a  map,  once  to  bring  a 
large  paper  register  in  which  were  inscribed 
numerous  names  of  families  and  villages.  The 
party  did  not  separate  till  nearly  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  after  he  had  reached  his 
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chamber,  Coligni  sat  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
deep  thought,  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his 
hand,  but  without  any  change  of  expression 
crossing  his  calm  and  marble  countenance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AMBOISE. 


In  various  parts  of  France,  now  here,  now 
there,  in  cities,  in  hamlets,  in  castles,  and  in 
cottages,  sometimes  by  night,  sometimes  in  the 
broad  day,  passing  from  place  to  place  with  a 
rapidity  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  quality  of 
ubi({uity,  coming  and  going  no  one  knew  whence 
or  whither,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  his  passage, 
but  a  stern  and  thoughtful  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  conversed,  was  seen  a 
powerful  man,  somewhat  above  the  middle 
height,  with  a  handsome  countenance,  a  pre- 
possessing air  and  manner,  and  a  dress  plain 
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but  rich,  savouring  somewhat  of  the  military, 
somewhat  of  the  mercantile  man. 

He  was  always  well  mounted,  always  well 
furnished  with  money,  always  alone.  Some- 
times he  stopped  with  those  he  sought,  only  for 
a  moment ;  sometimes  he  remained  for  an  hour 
or  two.  Sometimes  he  spoke  with  gay  and 
laughing  tenderness  to  the  children,  sometimes 
with  light  gallantry  to  the  women,  and  at 
others  in  a  graver  tone  to  the  men  ;  but  in  al- 
most all  cases,  he  left  them  pensive.  Even  the 
children  drew  back  and  gazed.  His  eye  had  a 
peculiar  fascination  in  it,  which  drew  attention 
at  once :  his  voice  a  strange  power  which 
seemed  to  carry  the  words  beyond  the  ear, 
direct  to  the  heart  and  mind  :  and  on  he  went, 
ever  as  I  have  said  alone,  sometimes  stopping, 
it  is  true,  to  speak  with  a  horseman  who  met 
him  on  the  road,  but  passing  forward  speedily, 
and  neither  seeking  nor  suffering  companion- 
ship on  his  journey. 

At  Christmas  he  was  at  Rheims  ;    on  new 
year's  eve  in  Paris ;  on  the  third  of  January' 
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]  850,  at  Rennes ;  on  the  fifth  at  Angers ;  on 
the  sixth  at  Nantes.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
his  business  ;  no  one  called  him  by  his  name ; 
few  asked  him  any  questions  ;  but  all  listened 
to  him  ;  and  all  remained  thoughtful. 

It  was  a  gay  and  busy  time  in  the  good  old 
town  of  Nantes.  The  parliament  of  the  pro- 
vince was  assembled  within  its  walls ;  fetes  and 
ceremonies  were  going  on ;  multitudes  thronged 
the  streets  and  the  churches  ;  and  little  boys, 
who  had  come  with  their  parents  from  the 
country,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Loire,  and 
dropped  stones  upon  the  thin  ice.  But  many 
a  one  in  that  old  town  sat  quietly  in  some  pri- 
vate room,  reading,  with  a  heavy  brow,  "  The 
defence  against  tyrants,"  or  "  The  history  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  masters  of  all  France,"  or 
"  The  chapter  of  St.  Michael ;"  or  some  of  the 
other  lampoons  or  satires  of  the  day. 

But  towards  nine  o'clock  at  night,  one  by 
one,  up  a  narrow  street  in  the  older  part  of  the 
city,  went  man  after  man,  wrapped  in  general 
in  a  short  cloak,  and  with  the  bonnet  pressed 
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over  the  brow.  There  seemed  nothing  re- 
markable about  them,  except  that  they  all  went 
in  the  same  direction,  and  all  stopped  opposite 
a  large  ancient  house,  and  all  went  in  at  the 
same  door.  It  was  neither  church,  nor  spec- 
tacle, nor  private  dwelUng  that  they  sought ; 
but  they  found  their  way  to  a  very  spacious 
old  hall,  dimly  lighted,  with  a  table  towards 
the  upper  end,  and  some  benches  around.  The 
room  soon  grew  crowded;  and  at  length  the 
doors  were  shut. 

For  some  time,  no  order  prevailed,  men  stood 
together  in  groups  and  talked  in  low  tones, 
or  seated  themselves  on  the  benches  and  con- 
versed with  their  neighbour  in  a  whisper. 

That  man  who  had  been  so  lately  at  Rheiras, 
and  Paris  and  Angers,  was  amongst  them 
there ;  and  he  went  from  one  to  another  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall,  saying  a  few  words  to 
many,  but  to  none  speaking  much. 

At  length,  some  gentlemen  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  upper  side  of  the  table.  Those  be- 
low left  as  much  space  round  it  as  they  could  ; 
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and  several  persons,  who  seemed  of  authority, 
spoke  to  the  assembly,  descanting  in  general 
terms  on  the  evils  of  the  times,  the  misgovern- 
ment  under  which  France  laboured,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  but  none 
proposed  remedies,  none  pointedly  mentioned 
the  cause  of  their  meeting. 

There  were  occasional  murmurs  and  some 
signs  of  impatience ;  for  most  of  the  persons 
there  were  more  fully  prepared  for  speedy  ac- 
tion than  their  leaders  thought.  A  voice  had 
gone  forth  amongst  them,  telling  that  the  evils 
under  which  France  groaned  were  intolerable, 
and  they  required  something  definite.  They 
did  not  come  to  hear  things  which  they  had 
all  heard  a  hundred  times  ;  they  did  not  come 
to  learn  what  they  all  knew  right  well.  What 
they  asked  in  their  hearts  was,  "  how  was  their 
state  to  be  redressed  ?" 

At  length  a  tongue  pronounced  aloud  the 
name  of  "  La  llenaudie,"  and  a  dozen  others 
took  it  up  instantly. 

There  was  a  pause ;    and  then  a    clamour 
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of  the  same  name,  in  the  midst  of  which,  that 
solitary  traveller  over  the  face  of  the  land  came 
forward  to  the  table,  and  was  greeted  by  a 
shout  as  if  he  were  destined  to  be  the  saviour 
of  France. 

Then  poured  forth  the  stream  of  eloquence, 
the  most  subtle,  the  most  plausible,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  persuasive.     There  was  a 
mixed  multitude  before  him,  of  different  classes, 
characters,  feelings,  passions,  interests,  objects, 
prejudices ;    but  by  a  peculiar  and  wonderful 
power,  he  seemed  to  hold  their  reasons  and 
their  wills  at  his  disposal.     The  prejudices  of 
each  seemed  to  be  courted  and  enlisted  in  turn, 
the  objects  of  each  seemed  certain  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  course  he  advocated,  each  man 
found  something  to  win  him,  each  something  to 
persuade  him.     'No  one  saw  that  the  ends  were 
incompatible,  the  interests  irreconcileable,  the 
means  inharmonious  with  the  object.     He  pro- 
phesied boldly ;    he  flattered  expectation  ;    he 
obscured  all  risks ;  he  displayed  all  hopes :  he 
offered  change  to  men  enduring  evil.     He  was 
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the  prototype  of  an  agitator   of  the  present 
day. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  report  what  he 
said ;  and  were  it  possible,  the  report  would  not 
convey  the  truth ;  for  one  half  of  his  eloquence 
consisted  of  his  knowledge  of  the  men  whom 
he  addressed.  He  began  by  assuring  those 
who  heard  him  of  his  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  his  king,  and  went  on  to  declare  that  it  was 
the  interests  of  the  king  that  first  he  sought. 
The  authority  of  the  monarch,  if  not  his  life, 
was  in  danger,  he  said,  from  the  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Guise.  The  people  of  France 
were  mere  serfs  to  the  family  of  Lorraine. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  upstarts.  Nobles  and  pea- 
santry groaned  beneath  one  yoke.  In  a  few 
bold  powerful  words  he  drew  a  fearful  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  land ;  and  as  briefly  but  as 
powerfully  displayed  what  it  might  be.  He 
assured  his  hearers  that  all  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  realm  were  ready  to  cooperate 
with  them,  that  success  was  certain  and  the 
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end  prosperity.  He  spared  no  assertions  ;  he 
refrained  from  no  prophecies;  and  then  he 
sketched  out  his  scheme  in  its  broad  details. 

There  was  to  be  an  universal  arming,  merely 
to  overawe.  The  preparation  for  resistance 
would  paralyse  the  arm  of  oppression.  A  de- 
putation of  gentlemen  unarmed  were  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  pointed  out.  If  rejected,  they  were 
to  seize  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  cardinal  his 
brother,  and  their  principal  supporters,  and  to 
place  the  gallant  Prince  de  Conde  at  tlie  head 
of  affairs  till  the  king  was  old  enough  to  rule 
firmly.  The  people  were  to  stand  by  armed, 
and  to  see  this  effected.  In  the  mean  time  secret 
levies  were  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  France, 
and  persons  were  to  be  chosen  from  those  pre- 
sent to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  troops. 

No  burst  of  applause  followed  his  eloquence  ; 
but  a  low  well  satisfied  consenting  murmur  ran 
through  the  assembly. 

A  voice  from  the  head  of  the  table  exclaimed, 
"  We  are  all  agreed.     Let  us  to  action." 

VOL.  I.  c 
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All  oath  was  proposed  and  administered,  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  suggested. 
Every  one  took  it  readily  ;  sixteen  persons  were 
chosen  to  raise  the  necessary  troops  in  all 
tlie  provinces  ;  and  then  began  the  movement 
of  many  feet  towards  the  door. 

La  Renaudie  was  the  last  to  quit  the  hall, 
except  a  servant  who  extinguished  the  lights  ; 
and  in  darkness  and  in  silence  each  man  carried 
to  his  home  the  dangerous  secret  with  which 
he  was  loaded. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


AMBOISE. 


In  a  fine  old  chateau,  in  one  of  the  midland 
parts  of  France,  now  called  the  department  of 
Cher  et  Loire,  sat  a  gentleman  of  the  middle 
age,  with  a  fine  broad  forehead,  eyes  full  of 
mild  and  intelligent  light,  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  betokening  a  calm,  high-toned, 
resolute  spirit.  There  was  a  deep  scar  upon 
his  cheek,  but  it  diminished  very  little  the 
placid  beauty  of  his  face ;  and  his  tall  manly 
form,  and  graceful,  dignified  carriage,  seemed 
to  speak  the  soldier  and  the  gentlemen.     At 
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his  knee  stood  a  beautiful  little  girl  of  eight  or 
uine  years  of  age,  half  reclining  on  his  bosom, 
and  looking  up  with  her  large  dark  speaking 
eyes,  into  his  face,  while  he  gazed  down  upon 
her,  and  j)layed  with  the  shining  curls  of  her 
hair.  She  had  no  mother,  and  the  memory  of 
buried  affections,  mingled  with  and  deepened 
the  tenderness  of  the  surviving  parent  for  his 
only  child.  Her  light  prattle  seemed  like 
music  to  his  ear,  though  he  was  a  man  of  high 
thoughts  and  commanding  intellect.  But  all 
really  great  men  have  loved  children. 

In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  the  door 
of  the  room,  in  which  they  sat  near  the  win- 
dow, opened  quietly,  and  a  man  entered,  booted 
and  spurred.  It  was  the  wanderer  whom  I 
have  mentioned  over  so  many  parts  of  France  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  Monsieur  de 
Castelnau  kissed  the  fair  forehead  of  his  child, 
and  sent  her  from  him. 

When  she  was  gone,  La  Renaudie  ap- 
proached the  master  of  the  house,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice — 
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"  The  flay  is  the  fifteenth  of  March.  The 
place,  Blois.  How  many  men  do  you  think 
you  can  bring  ?"' 

"  Some  hundred  and  fifty,"  replied  the  Lord 
of  Castelnau  ;  "  but  I  think  it  needless,  and 
even  hazardous  to  bring  them  in  arms.  I  have 
read  the  paper  that  you  gave  me,  and  see  no- 
thing in  the  resolutions  taken  that  could  com- 
promise my  loyalty  or  my  faith.  I  presume 
that  the  names  affixed  to  that  paper  are  a 
guarantee  that  no  more  is  intended,  than  is 
there  set  down." 

"  Nothing,  upon  my  honour,"  replied  La 
Renaudie. 

"  If  so,  why  then  go  in  arms?"  demanded 
the  Lord  of  Castelnau.  "  The  gentlemen  of 
course  will  bear  their  usual  weapons  ;  but  why 
should  they  arm  their  tenants,  if  the  intention 
be  merely  to  prove  to  the  king  the  sense  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  ?" 

"  Because  with  the  rule  under  which  we 
live,"  replied  La  Renaudie,  "  the  highways  of 
France  are  no  longer  safe.     Dying  vipers  will 
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bite ;  and  as  soon  as  these  men  find  that  their 
last  hour  is  coming,  they  will  assuredly  strive 
to  strike  some  blow,  either  for  vengeance  or 
for  safety.  It  may  fall  upon  me  ;  it  may  fall 
npon  you ;  but  the  only  means  to  render  it 
harmless  to  any,  or  perhaps  to  avert  strife  alto- 
gether, is  to  go  prepared  for  resistance,  and  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  party  of  true-hearted 
men  be  cut  off  by  the  way,  in  going  to  pull 
down  a  tyrant." 

"  Perhaps  yon  are  right,"  replied  the  Lord 
of  Castelnau,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Perhaps 
you  are  right,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but 
let  me  order  you  some  refresliment." 

"  No,"  rep>lied  La  Renaudie  ;  "  I  must  for- 
ward upon  my  way.  I  have  these  seven  and 
thirty  noble  gentlemen  to  see  before  nightfall. 
The  whole  of  France  is  witli  us,  except  the 
creatures  of  the  Guise." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  away.  The  Lord  of 
Castelnau  recalled  his  child,  and  listened,  some- 
times with  attention,  sometimes  absently,  to  her 
innocent  talk.  The  wanderer  sped  on  fronj 
chateau   to  chateau,  and  from  house  to  house. 
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staying  but  a  few  moments  at  each  till  night 
fell.  The  next  morning  found  him  following 
the  same  career,  but  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Paris  as  he  went.  The  wind  and  the 
rain  beat  upon  him.  The  snow  came  down 
and  flecked  his  black  horse's  sides.  The  morn- 
ins:  liofht  found  him  in  the  saddle  :  at  the  close 
of  day  he  was  still  hurrying  on. 

At  length,  on  quitting  the  door  of  a  large  man- 
sion, at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  Paris, 
he  murmured — "  Well,  that  is  done,"  and  tore 
into  small  fragments  a  long  list  of  names  which 
seemed  to  have  guided  him  on  the  way. 

He  then  rode  forward,  and  entered  the  city  just 
after  nig-ht-fall.  Throuo-h  the  dark  and  narrow 
streets,  with  the  tall  houses  rising  up,  story 
above  story,  on  eitlier  hand,  without  a  gleam 
of  light  to  show  tlie  way,  except  when  some 
careful  citizen  picking  his  steps  over  the  muddy 
stones  by  the  glare  of  a  lantern,  drew  back 
against  the  houses,  to  avoid  being  splashed  by 
the  passing  horse's  feet.  La  Renaudie  rode  on 
till  he  came  to  the  quarter  in  wiiich  stands  the 
Palais  de  Justice.     There,  in  a  small  tortuous 
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street  at  the  back  of  the  great  building,  he  drew 
in  the  rein  before  a  melancholy  looking  house, 
with  a  great  yawning  porte  cochere,  which  was 
not  opened  to  him  till  he  had  knocked  fre- 
quently. At  length,  a  porter  appeared,  and 
seeming  to  recognise  the  visitor,  threw  the  gates 
back.  But  La  Renaudie  dismounted  in  the 
street ;  and,  giving  the  rein  to  the  man,  he  said— 

"  Take  the  horse  over  to  the  Swan,  Barbe, 
and  let  it  be  well  cared  for.  I  will  find  my 
way  up  alone." 

The  porter  did  as  he  was  directed  ;  and  the 
visitor  entered  the  small  confined  court,  from 
the  bottom  of  which,  one  looked  up  toward  the 
sky  as  if  from  the  depth  of  a  well.  Though 
there  was  no  light  but  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
cloudy  spring  night  above,  he  found  his  way 
to  a  small  door  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
court,  and  mounted  the  stairs  which  pre- 
sented themselves  immediately  on  entering. 
They  were  slijipery  with  dirt,  and  uneven  with 
much  usage.  There  was  a  close,  foul  smell  in 
the  staircase ;  and  no  wind  ever  seemed  to  find 
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its  way  in,  except  by  the  open  door  below.  Step 
after  step  he  went  up,  passed  the  first  floor  and 
the  second,  but  halted  at  the  third,  and  there 
knocked  for  admission.  A  door  was  opened  by 
a  neat,  jimp-bodiced,  peasant  girl,  who  smiled  to 
see  him,  and  on  asking  if  Maitre  Avenelles  was 
at  home,  she  answered — 

"  Yes,  Sieur  Renaudie,  he  is  in  his  little 
study." 

The  light  which  was  in  her  hand  served  to 
show  the  way  along  a  narrow  passage,  with 
branches  here  and  there,  and  manifold  doors 
upon  the  right  and  left.  It  was  evidently  a 
large  apartment  or  floor  in  one  of  the  great  old 
houses  of  a  part  of  Paris,  then  principally  in- 
habited by  advocates  and  men  of  the  robe. 
The  visitor  seemed  to  know  it  well,  however, 
for  he  walked  straight  on  ;  and  finding  his  way 
to  a  door,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  he 
opened  it,  and  went  straight  in,  without  knocking. 

A  pale,  middle-aged  man  was  seated  at  a 
table,  reading  a  book.  His  face  and  his  figure 
seemed  wasted  by  thought  and  study ;    and  the 
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expression  of  his  countenance  was  grave  and 
anxious.  He  started,  as  the  door  opened,  with 
a  nervous  sort  of  jerk  ;  but  when  lie  saw  who 
it  was,  his  whole  face  brightened  up,  and  he 
shook  La  Renaudie  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  I  could  not  think  what  had  become  of  thee, 
old  schoolfellow,"  he  said.  "Thou  hast  not 
been  here  these  four  months ;  and  I  feared 
thou  wert  in  some  new  trouble.  The  room  is 
always  ready  ;  and  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee. 
But  come,  we  will  both  wash  oar  hands ;  for 
thou  art  dusty  with  one  dry  road  and  I  witli 
another  ;  and  then  we  will  have  some  supper, 
and  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  old  Burgundy, 
which  thou  lovest  well." 

"  Agreed,  Avenelles,  agreed,"  replied  La 
Renaudie,  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  in 
which  he  spoke  to  other  men.  "  I  liavc  been 
living  the  life  of  an  anchorite  for  the  last  three 
months,  never  venturing  to  take  more  than 
two  finger-breadths  of  wine  to  a  glass  of  pure 
water,  lest  anything  should  escape  my  lips  that 
I  might  afterwards  wish  unspoken." 
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"  Ha,  ha,"  said  Avenelles,  with  a  laugh. 
"What,  plotting,  plotting?  Thou  wilt  bring 
thyself  to  mischief  some  day." 

"  Or  make  my  fortune,  and  save  my  coun- 
try," answered  La  Renaudie  ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  servant  girl  appeared  ;  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  good  large  chamber,  containing 
a  heavy  old-fashioned  bed. 

In  half  an  hour  more.  La  Renaudie  and 
Avenelles  were  seated  at  a  small,  well-dressed 
supper,  for  the  advocate  loved  life,  and  the  good 
things  thereof.  The  Burgundy  was  excellent ; 
and  they  both  drank  deep  ;  but  La  Renaudie 
did  not  forget  himself  that  night. 

The  next  morning  the  advocate  had  to  at- 
tend the  courts  early,  to  plead  in  a  cause  which 
he  expected  would  detain  him  all  day  ;  and  he 
parted  with  his  friend  and  school-fellow,  telling 
him  they  would  meet  again  at  supper.  The  cause 
was  tried  and  decided  sooner  than  he  expected  ; 
and  when  he  returned  La  Renaudie  was  out.  Soon 
after  Avenelles  heard  his  step  as  he  came  in,  and 
proceeded  towards  his  chamber.  Then  there  were 
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other  steps  going  in  the  same  direction.  A 
man  passed  along  the  passage,  carrying  some- 
thing that  jingled  like  pieces  of  iron  as  he  went. 
Avenelles  looked  out  and  saw  that  it  was  an 
armourer's  boy,  loaded  with  several  sorts  of 
weapons. 

All  the  morning  something  of  the  same 
kind  went  on.  Visitor  after  visitor  entered 
La  Renaudie's  chamber,  remained  a  few  minutes 
with  him,  and  then  departed ;  and  the  curiosity 
of  the   advocate   was   aroused. 

He  determined  to  find  out  what  it  all  meant. 
He  dared  not  ask  La  Renaudie  openly,  for  he 
had  much  reverence,  and  some  fear  for  his  old 
school-fellow — the  reverence  and  fear,  which 
the  timid  and  the  cunning  feel  for  the  bold  and 
the  decided,  even  while  they  undervalue  their  i)i- 
tellect,  and  read  them  homilies  on  their  rash- 
ness. He  determined  to  trust  to  wine  and 
good-fellowship,  saying  to  himself — "  La  Re- 
naudie will  trust  me  if  any  man  upon  earth. 
I  am  his  oldest  friend  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
he   has  something  in  hand  by  which  I    may 
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l^enefit.  We  are  cruelly  oppressed  here  in 
iFrance,  it  is  true ;  and  we  poor  advocates 
suffer  more  than  any  other  class,  what  between 
one  extortion  and  another.  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  master  of  requests  by  this  time." 

The  hour  of  supper  came.  The  Burgundy 
was  there,  the  nice  little  well-dressed  meal, 
with  many  a  provocative  to  drinking.  The 
tidy  maid  set  the  dishes  on  the  table,  and  dis- 
appeared. Avenelles  began  his  approaches 
prudently.  At  first  he  talked  of  matters  he 
had  heard  mentioned  in  the  courts,  of  the  crea- 
tion and  sale  of  several  new  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  of  a  new  order,  issued 
by  the  house  of  Guise,  forbidding  any  one  to 
bring  complaints  or  remonstrances  to  the  king, 
under  pain  of  the  royal  displeasure  and  of  pun- 
ishment. La  Renaudie  knew  him  to  be  a  dis- 
contented man,  and  replied  in  such  a  way  as  he 
thought  would  irritate  him  still  more  against 
the  court ;  but  still  he  knew  him  also  to  be  a 
timid  man,  who  would  serve  no  party  well  till 
he  saw  its  success  assured ;    and  therefore  he 
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was  cautious.  He  agreed  with  his  complaints. 
He  joined  in  his  murmurs ;  but  for  the  time  he 
told  him  nothing.  The  wine  flowed ;  both 
drank  steadily  ;  and  gradually,  as  Avenelles  saw 
that  it  had  its  effect  in  loosening  the  bonds 
which  La  Renaudie  placed  upon  his  tongue, 
he  led  him  on  skilfully,  still  plying  him  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  From  speaking  of 
grievances,  they  began  to  talk  of  how  wrongs 
might  be  redressed  ;  and  the  advocate,  as  well 
as  his  companion,  feeling  the  influence  of  the 
wine,  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future.  They 
agreed  that  the  time  must  come  when  tlie 
people  of  France  would  throw  off"  the  yoke,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  some  great  effort  must  be 
made  to  free  the  state  from  the  oppressive 
family  which  sat  upon  it  like  an  incubus. 

Encouraged  by  the  tone  of  his  companion, 
and  thrown  off"  his  guard  by  the  first  stage  of 
drunkenness.  La  Rcnaudi(%  at  length,  told  the 
advocate  that  the  time  had  already  come,  tliat 
men  were  prepared  to  hurl  the  obnoxious  Iiouse 
of  Guise  to  the  ground,  and  tliat  the  month  of 
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March  would  not  pass  without  a  catastrophe 
which  would  give  liberty  to  France. 

The  surprise  in  Avenelles'  countenance  first 
woke  La  Renaudie  to  a  sense  of  his  impru- 
dence ;  and  he  would  tell  him  no  more.  His 
thoughts  too  he  perceived  were  not  clear.  He 
recognized  the  effect  of  the  grape  ;  and  he  put 
away  the  full  glass  untasted.  But  it  was  too  late. 
On  the  following  morning  La  Renaudie 
quitted  Paris. 

Avenelles  woke,  feeling  feeble  and  depressed. 
He  had  gone  to  bed  with  vague  visions  of 
prosperity  and  success  and  whirling  beautiful 
changes,  floating  before  his  eyes,  like  moats 
crossing  a  sunbeam.  But  the  wine  had  now 
lost  its  power ;  and  he  was  anxious  and  out  of 
spirits.  He  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  secret. 
He  was  full  of  fears  for  himself  and  others. 
He  knew  enough  to  feel  alarm,  but  not  to  de- 
rive confidence.  A  great  fabric  seemed  to  his 
imagination  to  be  falling  to  pieces  around  him ; 
and  he  thouoht  he  mig-ht  be  crushed  to  death 
in  the  ruins.     For  three  days  he  bore  the  load 
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about  with  him  in  silence,  pondering,  meditat- 
ing, trembhng.  Whenever  he  thought  of  it 
his  heart  failed  him.  It  took  away  his  appe- 
tite. It  distracted  his  thoughts.  Wine  gave 
but  a  temporary  relief;  and  when  the  excite- 
ment was  over,  the  depression  was  more  great. 
He  would  have  given  the  world  to  see  La  Re- 
naudie  again  ;  but  by  this  time  he  was  far  away 
in  the  Vendomois.  Avenelles  sought  some- 
thing to  lean  against  like  all  weak  men.  He 
would  fain  have  shared  the  responsibility  which 
oppressed  him  with  another,  forgetting  that  by 
merely  putting  a  burden  on  another  man's 
shoulders,  we  do  not  relieve  our  own. 

At  length  it  became  insupportable ;  and  as  if 
moved  by  despair,  he  hurried  away  to  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Marmagne.  He  was 
a  shrewd,  cool,  cautious  courtier ;  an  epicurean 
in  his  principles,  but  a  little  more  licentious 
than  Epicurus,  and  not  quite  so  strict  in  his 
notions  of  justice  as  a  magistrate  should  be. 
He  was  only  a  master  of  requests  however ; 
but  it  was  a  lucrative  office  ;  and  he  owed  it  to 
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the  kindness  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
There  was  some  friendship  between  him  and 
the  advocate  Avenelles,  for  at  heart  they  were 
both  of  the  same  school  of  philosophy  ;  and 
the  latter  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception, 
and  was  listened  to  with  every  mark  of  kind- 
ness and  respect. 

Before  he  left  the  house,  however,  Mar- 
magne  extorted  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  set  off  at  once  to  convey  his  own  con- 
fession to  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Blois.  It 
was  the  only  means  he  assured  him  that 
could  now  save  him  from  torture  and  de- 
capitation. He  took  care  to  assure  himself 
that  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  he  set  a  man 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Avenelles,  and  to 
follow  him  on  horseback,  stage  by  stage,  to 
Blois.  He  had  every  cause,  however,  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  haste  and  exactness  of  his 
terrified  penitent.  Avenelles  set  out  that  very 
night,  and  hurried  post  to  Blois.  But  there  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  expectation. 

Rumours  had  got  abroad  of  plots  and  conspi- 
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racies.  No  one  knew  whence  they  arose,  or  on 
what  ground  they  rested.  They  seemed  but 
mere  shadows,  phantoms  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion ;  but  they  attested  the  existence  of  great  dis- 
content ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  wisely  removed 
the  court  from  Blois  to  the  better  defended  city 
of  Amboise.  The  king,  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  her  gallant,  depraved,  and  ambitious 
uncles  had  set  out  three  days  before  Avenelles 
reached  the  city  of  Blois  •,  and  such  was  the 
impatient  terror  he  felt  that  he  would  not  rest 
even  for  one  night,  till  he  had  disburdened 
himself  of  his  perilous  secret.  He  set  out  on 
the  same  night  for  Amboise  ;  and  the  courier 
of  Monsieur  Mar m  ague  followed  him  at  a 
little  distance.  The  poor  wretch  knew  that  he 
was  watched  ;  but  he  was  now  in  the  toils,  and  he 
could  not  struggle  free  without  a  greater  effort 
than  he  had  streno-tli  to  make. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


AMBOISE. 


Merriment  and  pastime  had  reigned  in  the 
fine  old  city  of  Amboise,  with  even  more  com- 
plete sway  over  the  minds  of  court  and  people, 
than  they  had  exercised  at  Blois.  Grave  per- 
sons had  exhibited  themselves  in  ludicrous 
pageants.  Distinguished  warriors  had  played 
the  part  of  buffoons.  There  had  been  feasts 
and  revelry,  and  jousts,  and  running  at  the 
ring.  All  thoughts  of  danger,  all  memory  of 
the  rumoured  conspiracies  seemed  to  have  died 
away  ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the 
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two  great  brothers  of   Lorraine,  to  wrap  the 
young  king  of  France  in  pleasures,  and  to  with- 
draw his  mind   from   all  knowledge  of   state 
affairs,  and  all  share  in  the  task  of  government. 
If  anything  seemed  to  cloud  the  brightness  of 
those  days,  it  was  a  certain   indefinite  anxiety, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  regarding  the  state 
of  the  young  monarch's  health.     What  it  was 
that  caused  it,  no  one  could  well  tell.     Tall, 
graceful,  active,    he   appeared   in   the   courtly 
circle,  so  little  changed  from  what  he  had  been 
as  a  boy,  that  no  indication  of  failing  powers 
could  be  gathered  from  his  general  appearance. 
His  cheek  was  a  little  paler,  it  is  true,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  cause  any  alarm.    Then,  when 
seated  beside  his  young  queen,  the  loveliest  of 
the  lovely,  love,  and  happiness,  and  life  seemed 
sjjarkling  in  his  eyes.     All  his  words  were  joy- 
ous, and  every  tone  full  of  delight.     It  is  true, 
that  when  absent  from  her,  even  when  engaged  in 
the  merriest  pastimes,  there  would  come  a  shade 
of  deep  melancholy  over  him,  an  absent  look,  a 
sad  and  thoughtful  air,  passing  away  quickly 
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as  soon  as  he  was  roused,  but  aye  returning 
when  his  mind  was  not  busily  occupied.  Men 
interpreted  this  according  to  their  own  thoughts. 
Some  said  that  it  was  love  made  the  cheek  pale 
and  the  mind  meditative,  and  others  would 
have  it  that  he  was  weary  of  tlie  rule  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  that  he  sought  to  be  a 
king  in  deed,  to  sway  his  own  sceptre,  and  to 
rule  his  own  land. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  morning  and  noon,  and 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  from  the  court's 
arrival  at  Amboise,  had  passed  away  in  every 
sort   of   amusement   that    could    be    devised. 
Night  fell ;    and  in  a  small  round  cabinet,  de- 
corated  Avith   every    thing  costly,  graceful   or 
luxurious,  that  art  could  supply  or  wealth  could 
purchase,  sat  a  tall,  handsome,  dignified  man, 
dressed  in  a  crimson  robe,  with  a  small  square 
velvet  bonnet  on  his  head.     His  face  was  re- 
markably  beautiful ;    but  there  was   a  fierce, 
stern,  remorseless  expression  spread  over  it  all, 
not  to  be  fixed  down  or  limited  to  any  one  fea- 
ture, which   affected  more  or  less  every  other 
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expression  as  it  passed.  All  the  rest  were 
transient ;  this  was  permanent.  It  was  like  the 
spectre  of  a  diseased  imagination,  which  is  seen 
through  every  other  object  that  passes  before  the 
eyes.  If  he  read,  it  was  there.  If  he  prayed,  it 
was  still  present.  If  he  discoursed,  it  was  ap- 
parent. If  he  lauglied,  it  mingled  with  each 
smile  which  came  upon  his  lip. 

He  was  now  reading  by  the  light  of  a  thick 
wax  taper ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  that  the 
thin  book  before  him  amused  him  much  by 
the  merry  look  with  which  he  read.  The  door 
opened ;  and  a  man  of  great  height,  enormous 
strength,  and  dignified  carriage  entered,  dressed 
with  much  splendour,  and  wearing  a  jewelled 
collar  of  gold  rings  round  his  neck.  The  car- 
dinal raised  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then 
went  on  reading.  The  other  approached  him 
with  a  slow  and  stately  step,  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder  gazed  upon  the  lines  beneath  his 
eyes.  As  he  did  so,  however,  the  expression  of 
his   countenance   became   very  different   from 
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that    of  the    other.      Wrath   and   indignation 
were  upon  it. 

"  This  is  too  had,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
page.  "  The  man  must  be  discovered  and 
punished." 

The  other  only  laughed  ;  and  then  there  was 
a  low  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet.  Nei- 
ther of  the  two  gentlemen  heeded  it  at  first^ 
but  went  on  talking  about  the  libel  which  lay 
before  them.  The  knock  was  repeated  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  raising  his  voice,  bade  the  applicant 
come  in. 

It  Avas  a  servant  who  appeared  ;  and  he  came 
to  say  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Avenelles 
had  arrived  at  the  castle,  an  advocate  of  the 
royal  court,  bearing  a  letter  from  Maitre  Mar- 
magne,  master  of  requests  in  Paris,  but  on  the 
letter  was  written  "  Life  and  Death." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  Duke  of  Guise 
thoughtfully,  "  how  objects  increase  or  diminish 
in  size  by  the  height  from  which  we  look  at 
them.     My  life  for  it,  that  which  is  matter  of 
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life  and  death  to  a  master  of  requests  will  seem 
but  a  feather  blown  by  the  wind  to  you  and 
me.  Let  the  man  come  to-morrow.  We  are 
busy." 

"  There  are  no  such  things  as  trifles,"  said 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  "  Marmagne  is 
shrewd  too,  though  a  sad  glutton.  We  had 
better  attend  to  a  wai'ning  from  such  a  hand. 
Bring  me  the  letter,  and  let  the  man  wait." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  letter  was  in  the  hand 
of  the  cardinal ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
Avenelles  himself  was  brought  up  the  stairs 
and  sent  into  the  cabinet.  The  door  was  closed 
behind  him  ;  and  no  one  but  the  two  brothers 
and  himself  knew  what  passed.  At  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  the  door  was 
again  opened  ;  and  the  stern  voice  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  heard,  exclaiming,  "  Send  up  a 
guard!" 

The  guard  was  soon  upon  the  spot ;  and 
})ale,  trembling,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  ter- 
ror in  his  look,  Avenelles  was  removed  to  a 
dungeon,  cursing  his  own  cowardice,  and  feel- 
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ing  too  late,  that  courage  is  the  best  means  of 
safety. 

From  that  moment  a  strange  change  came 
over  the  whole  court  at  Amboise.  There  was 
no  more  security :  there  were  no  more  sports 
and  pageants.  All  was  bustle,  activity,  con- 
sternation, and  no  Httle  confusion.  Couriers 
were  sent  off  in  every  direction.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  sat  up  all 
night  writing  or  consulting ;  the  chancellor 
Olivier  was  called  to  their  councils  ;  the  guards 
were  doubled  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  and  of 
the  town,  and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning  the  young  king  was  besought  to  be 
present,  while  some  great  and  important  events 
were  brought  under  consideration. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  inform  him  that  his 
people  were  ^scontented,  that  there  was  disaffec- 
tion in  the  land  and  danger  in  the  times.  It  was 
necessary  also  that  the  council  should  be  made 
aware  that  men  were  already  taking  arms  in 
various  parts  of  France  for  some  great  but  ill- 
defined  object.     It  was  the  policy  of  the  house 
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of  Guise  to  prevent  that  object  from  being 
clearly  defined  ;  and  when  the  counsel  met,  all 
the  rhetorical  art  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
and  all  the  more  manly  and  soldier-like  elo- 
quence of  the  Duke  of  Guise  were  employed  to 
prove  that  the  threatened  insurrection  was 
merely  the  effort  of  a  faction  to  throw  off  legi- 
timate rule. 

The  truth,  however,  made  itself  felt,  though 
it  was  not  spoken.  The  council,  whose  func- 
tions had  been  usurped  almost  entirely  by  the 
brothers  of  Lorraine,  was  anxious  to  diminish 
their  authority  and  re-establish  the  rule  of  law ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  messengers  should  in- 
stantly be  sent  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
and  to  the  heads  of  the  great  house  of  Cha- 
tillon,  requiring  their  immediate  presence  in 
Amboise,  to  afford  their  sovereign  advice  and 
support. 

The  carduial  and  the  duke  made  no  oppo- 
sition, for  their  plans  were  already  formed; 
and  in  a  stcj),  intended  to  diminish  their  influ- 
ence, they  saw  a  means  of  crushing  the  most 
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formidable  of  their  enemies.  Conde,  Coligni, 
d'Andelot,  once  within  the  walls  of  Amboise, 
were  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  with  an  open  insurrection  in  the 
land,  it  was  little  to  be  doubted,  that  some  pre- 
text would  be  found  for  using  that  power. 

The  messengers  were  accordingly  despatched 
at  once  without  a  dissenting  word ;  but  when 
the  soft,  melodious  voice  of  the  king  was  heard 
proposing  the  only  step  which  could  at  that 
moment  have  averted  strife  and  bloodshed : 
when  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for 
his  princely  cousins  of  Guise  and  Lorraine  to  re- 
tire from  Amboise,  and  thus  allow  him  to  judge 
whether  his  people  were  disaffected  towards  his 
own  person,  or  discontented  with  their  acts,  the 
brothers  saw  that  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
power  was  in  danger ;  and  they  treated  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  their  sovereign  with  scornful  in- 
attention. 

Conde,  Coligni,  d'Andelot,  without  hesi- 
tation or  fear,  hurried  to  Amboise ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  admiral  was  boldlv  raised  against 
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the  oppressors  of  tlie  people,  demanding  tole- 
rance in  religion  and  respect  for  the  law. 
A  great  part  of  the  council  joined  with  him. 
The  queen  mother  supported  his  views  from 
enmity  towards  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
chancellor  eagerly  aided  the  cause  of  justice 
and  reason ;  and  an  edict  was  promulgated 
which  promised  very  moderate  toleration  and 
the  redress  of  some  grievances.  It  was  neither 
sufficiently  vigorous  nor  sufficiently  timely. 
The  conspirators  were  already  in  arms.  Innu- 
merable bands  were  pouring  forward  upon 
Amboise  from  different  parts  of  France ;  and 
the  Prince  de  Conde  had  been  followed  into 
the  town  itself  by  a  considerable  body  of  armed 
attendants,  all  "  men  of  execution." 

The  situation  of  Guise  and  his  brother  was 
perilous ;  but  they  were  vigorous,  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous. They  possessed  the  ear  of  the 
young  king,  notwithstanding  their  contempt  for 
his  authority ;  and  they  had  the  whole  military 
power  of  France  at  their  disposal.  All  that 
they  wanted  was  knowledge.     Avenelles  could 
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tell  them  little.  Torture  could  not  wring  from 
him  more  than  he  knew ;  but  he  pointed  out 
one  who  could  tell  them  more ;  a  man  named 
Linieres  who  had  been  three  times  with  La  Re- 
naudie  in  Paris.  He  was  brought  to  Amboise, 
pardoned,  bribed  ;  and  he  laid  before  them  the 
whole  scheme.  A  large  body,  unarmed,  was  to 
enter  Amboise,  and  present  a  petition  to  the 
king  for  full  redress.  The  armed  bands  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  to  surround  the  town 
on  every  side.  Certain  gates  were  to  be  seized  ; 
and  cooperation  was  to  be  provided  within  the 
town  itself.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother 
were  to  be  seized,  the  Prince  de  Conde  put  at 
the  head  of  the  government ;  and  then  were  to 
follow  trials,  banishments,  and  executions,  as 
might  afterwards  be  advised.  The  routes  of  the 
various  bands,  their  places  of  rendezvous,  the 
part  which  each  was  to  play,  the  gates  which 
were  to  be  seized,  the  parts  of  the  castle  garden 
that  were  to  be  attacked,  were  all  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  brothers  of  Lorraine  ; 
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and  nothing  remained  but  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic action. 

Troops  flowed  into  Amboise  like  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  sea.  The  gates  which  were  to  be 
seized  were  walled  up.  The  guards  at  the 
castle  were  changed.  The  walls  were  manned 
and  strengthened.  The  garden  of  the  castle  was 
secured ;  and  bodies  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  with 
precise  orders  as  to  where,  and  how  they  were 
to  act.  Letters  were  despatched  to  the  king's 
lieutenants  in  various  provinces  to  disperse  and 
cut  to  pieces  any  bands  of  armed  men  not  actu- 
ally soldiers  of  the  king,  who  were  found  tra- 
versing the  country. 

Coligni,  d'Andelot,  Conde  saw  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.  But  what  could  they 
do  ?  They  were  as  prisoners  in  a  garrisoned 
town.  Every  movement  was  watched  ;  and 
armed  men  dogged  them  wherever  they  went. 

Still  large  bodies  of  men,  from  every  province 
poured  on  towards  Amboise.  They  were  igno- 
rant of  the  fatal  preparations  made  against  them. 
Intelligence  reached  them  slowly.    They  knew 
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the  places  where  they  were  to  halt,  the  bands 
with  which  they  were  to  cooperate,  the  object 
at  which  they  were  to  aim,  but  they  knew  no 
more.  Onward  they  came  in  detached  troops, 
of  various  numbers,  from  twenty  to  two  or 
three  hundred  ;  and  rumours  of  their  rapid  ap- 
proach spread  through  Amboise,  and  filled  the 
court  and  the  citizens  with  apprehension.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  however,  and  his  brother 
walked  proudly,  and  looked  calm  ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that,  on  this  night  or  on  that,  a  band 
of  men  at  arms  had  gone  forth  from  one  gate 
or  another  in  silence  and  in  secresy. 

The  result  was  soon  seen.  Guards  of  soldiers 
arrived  dragging  along  prisoners  with  their  hands 
tied.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  were  brought  in  ; 
and  the  work  of  massacre  commenced.  There 
was  no  investigation,  no  trial,  no  sentence.  They 
had  been  taken  in  arms.  That  was  enough  ; 
and  the  cord,  and  the  bullet,  and  the  sword  did 
its  work.  They  were  hung  from  the  spouts  and 
windows  of  the  castle.  They  were  shot  in  the 
open  streets.      They  were  hewn  down  in  the 
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market  place.  You  could  turn  nowhere  with- 
out seeing  a  corpse.  You  could  not  take  a  step 
without  setting  your  foot  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

Horror  and  anguish  spread  through  the 
tenderer  hearts  within  the  walls  of  Amboise. 
Surely,  surely,  mercy  if  not  justice  may  be 
heard  I 

Lo,  in  that  courtly  saloon  with  the  hangings 
of  violet  and  gold,  kneels  a  lovely  and  gentle 
girl  at  the  feet  of  the  young  king.  Grave  men 
and  fair  women  stand  around  her,  listening 
eagerly  to  her  eloquent  words,  while  the  tears 
fall  over  her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  are  lifted  up 
in  supplication. 

It  is  a  queen  pleading  to  her  husband  for 
mercy  to  his  subjects.  It  is  the  beautiful  being 
destined  to  fall  beneath  the  axe  herself,  trying 
to  avert  it  from  the  heads  of  others. 

She  has  succeeded.  The  edict  is  prepared, 
the  king's  name  written.  Mercy  to  all  who  lay 
down  their  arms  and  retire  peaceably!  Buthardly 
is  the  ink  dry,  hardly  has  the  sun  set,  when  a 
small  body  of  the  conspirators  is  found  in  Am- 
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boise.  What  drove  them  there,  how  they 
gained  admission,  whether  the  fierceness  of 
pursuit,  or  the  treacherous  connivance  of  their 
enemies,  none  can  say.  But  there  they  are. 
They  are  attacked,  cut  down,  defend  themselves, 
die.  The  cry  is  raised  that  the  king's  mercy  is 
despised.  The  edict  is  revoked ;  and  the  order 
goes  forth,  to  slay  without  pity.  Armed  and 
unarmed  are  hunted  through  the  fields,  put  to 
death,  brought  in  as  prisoners — those  who 
trusted  in  the  edict  and  were  returning  tran- 
quilly to  their  homes,  as  well  as  those  who  never 
heard  of  it. 

A  few  were  permitted  by  the  lenity  of  some 
officers  to  escape,  we  are  told.  A  few  !  good 
God,  a  few  out  of  several  hundred  thousand 
men  !  The  streets  of  Aniboise  were  crowded 
with  captives.  Executioners  were  found  in  less 
numbers  than  victims.  The  arm  grew  weary 
and  the  heart  sick  ;  but  there  was  no  mercy  in 
the  breast  of  those  who  now  commanded  in 
Amboise.  They  had  conspired  against  the 
power  of  the  Guises  ;  and  they   were  traitors. 

D  3 
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They  were  enemies ;  and  they  must  die.  They 
tied  them  hand  and  foot ;  and  they  hurled  them 
in  crowds  into  the  Loire.  The  river,  already  red 
with  blood,  was  now  choked  with  corpses. 

But  we  must  change  the  scene,  though  the 
tragedy  is  not  yet  over. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AMBOISE. 


Through  a  fair,  rich  country,  bright  in  the  first 
smiles  of  spring,  the  Lord  of  Castelnau  led  a 
gallant  troop  of  brave  and  honest  men.  A 
number  of  the  inferior  gentlemen  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood accompanied  a  leader  distinguished 
in  arms,  well  known  for  honourable  and  upright 
dealing,  a  man,  on  whose  name  there  was  no 
dark  spot,  in  whose  heart  there  was  no  guile. 
Well  received  were  they  wherever  they  came. 
Every  thing  was  honourably  paid  for  which 
they    took.      Order,    discipline   and    courtesy 
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marked  the  demeanour  of  all ;  and  the  pea- 
santry eagerly  sought  to  furnish  them  with 
whatever  was  needed,  and  to  forward  them  on  the 
way.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day's  march, 
however,  rumours  reached  them  of  skirmishes 
having  taken  place  here  and  there,  and  of  royal 
troops  being  in  the  field.  The  Lord  of  Castelnau's 
brow  became  grave,  for  he  felt  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  position  ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
just  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  after  having 
refreshed  his  men  at  a  village  on  the  Loire,  a 
peasant  ran  eagerly  up  to  him  and  gave  him 
some  intelligence  in  a  whisper.  It  was  that  a 
party  of  some  thirty  armed  men  had  just  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  body  of  the  king's  troops,  on 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  some  five  miles  distant. 

Castelnau  at  once  communicated  to  those 
who  accompanied  him,  the  tidings  he  had  re- 
ceived, adding  :  "  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
coming  armed,  gentlemen  ;  for,  in  such  cases, 
the  minions  of  a  court  make  few  distinctions." 

"  What   do   you  propose  to  do,   sir?"    de- 
manded one  of  his  companions. 
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"  Go  forward,"  replied  the  Lord  ofCastelnau, 
with  a  look  of  some  surprise.  "  There  are 
many  noble  gentlemen,  our  friends  and  confe- 
derates, who  rely  upon  our  co-operation.  We 
must  not  deceive  them.  We  know  our  inten- 
tions to  be  loyal.  We  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
stout  men  at  arms  ;  and  I  myself  would  not 
turn  back  before  double  that  number,  which  is 
more  than  the  house  of  Guise  can  send  against 
us.  I  think  you  can  trust  to  me,  gentlemen  to 
give  no  real  offence,  and  not  to  take  offence 
needlessly.  You  can  trust  to  me  also,  I  hope, 
to  lead  you  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  and  be  as- 
sured I  will  be  as  careful  of  your  honour,  your 
interests,  and  your  safety,  as  if  you  were  my 
own  children." 

They  all  exclaimed  that  they  knew  it ;  and 
they  followed  him  on  without  a  murmur,  or  a 
doubt.  They  had  but  advanced  a  few  miles 
farther,  when  across  the  setting  sun  on  their 
left,  they  saw  a  body  of  horse  manoeuvering  as 
if  to  reconnoitre  them.  It  was  not  numerous, 
however,  consisting  of  some  forly  or  fifty  men 
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at  the  most ;  but  the  Lord  of  Castlenau  would 
not  show  his  flank  to  an  enemy,  although  in- 
ferior, and  deviating  a  little  from  the  direct 
road,  he  advanced  straight  upon  the  party  he 
had  seen.  His  approach  was  not  waited  for  ; 
the  adverse  force  retreated  rapidly ;  and  he 
pursued  his  way  uninterrupted.  When  seated 
in  the  little  village  inn  at  night,  one  day's 
march  from  Amboise,  a  messenger  was  brought 
to  him,  bearing  a  letter.  It  contained  but  few 
words,  and  was  signed  La  Renaudie.  Haste 
was  evident;  and  Monsieur  de  Castelnau  thought 
he  perceived  traces  of  strong  anxiety.  The 
letter  urged  him  to  advance  Math  all  speed 
to  the  chateau  of  Noise,  near  Amboise,  taking 
care  however,  to  avoid  the  town  of  Montri- 
chard. 

"  We  are  here  in  possession  of  a  strong 
point,"  said  La  Renaudie  ;  "  but  the  bands  come 
slowly  in.     Speed,  I  entreat  you.     Adieu." 

The  next  morning,  early,  half  an  hour  before 
sun  rise  indeed,  the  Lord  of  Castelnau  was  in 
the  saddlr'.     To  avoid  Montrichard,  implied  a 
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considerable  circuit ;  but  intelligence  had  come 
in  during  the  night ;  and  he  had  learned  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  proclaimed  lieutenant 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  large  body 
of  his  troops  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cher.  Taking  the  road  therefore  by  Sublaine 
and  Bleze,  he  advanced  as  fast  as  possible,  nor 
met  with  any  impediment  by  the  way.  The 
country  in  that  quarter,  seemed  clear  of  all 
enemies,  although,  at  every  village,  some  fresh 
rumour  of  moving  bands  and  fierce  skirmishes 
reached  him.  Before  night  fell,  the  town  of 
Amboise,  with  its  castle  on  the  height  appeared 
clear  against  the  evening  sky  ;  and  guided  by 
a  lad,  who  knew  the  country  well,  the  Lord  of 
Castelnau  and  his  troop  turned  away  from  the 
high  road,  just  as  darkness  was  gathering  thick 
around,  to  seek  the  chateau  of  Noise. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  meadows, 
on  a  rising  ground  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches in  all  directions,  Noise  was  well  calcu  - 
lated  for  either  defence  or  concealment ;  and  the 
Lord  of  Castlenau  little  doubted  that  he  would 
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there  find  a  very  considerable  body  of  men  un- 
der the  command  of  La  Renaudie.  He  was  sur- 
prised however,  as  with  tired  horses  he  advanced 
slowly  through  the  woods,  to  meet  with  no  out- 
posts, and  to  see  no  sign  of  military  precaution. 
Beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle,  not  a  man  ap- 
peared ;  and,  though  challenged  on  his  approach 
to  the  gates,  he  and  his  whole  troop  were  ad- 
mitted instantly.  On  riding  in,  he  sa'v  no  cause 
to  fear  that  their  quarters  would  be  crowded. 
There  misht  be  a  hundred  men  or  more  within 
the  place,  but  certainly  not  two  hundred  ;  and 
Castlenau  immediately  sought  a  private  inter- 
view with  La  Renaudie,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  affairs. 

They  stood  alone  in  a  small  room  of  one  of  the 
turrets,  with  a  single  light  between  them  ;  and 
Castlenau  gazed  upon  the  other's  face  with  a 
searching  look.  "  How  is  this.  La  Renaudie  ?" 
he  asked.  "  I  had  hoped  to  find  you  better 
furnished  with  men." 

La  Renaudie's  face  was  bold  and  confident. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said.  "They  come 
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in  slowly,  but  they  are  all  marching  on.  A 
few  small  bands  have  been  destroyed  by  some 
of  the  tyrants'  parties ;  but  from  the  side  of 
IVantes,  there  is  a  large  force  coming  up  ;  and  a 
smaller,  but  most  serviceable  body  from  Niort, 
should  have  been  here  this  evening.  I  am  under 
some  anxiety  on  account  of  the  delay,  for  they 
are  badly  furnished  with  arms,  of  which  we  have 
abundance  here,  to  equip  ten  thousand  men.  If 
they  do  not  arrive  within  two  hours,  I  shall  go  out 
with  a  party  to  look  for  them.  Indeed,  I  should 
have  gone  this  morning  to  give  them  escort ; 
but  I  could  not  leave  the  chateau  undefended, 
with  such  valuable  stores  within." 

Castlenau  mused.  "  Better  go  at  once,"  he 
said  at  length.  "  We  must  endeavour  to  collect 
a  larger  force  at  some  one  point,  otherwise  we 
may  be  cut  to  pieces  in  detail,  and  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  petition  at 
all." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  La  Renaudie's 
face  at  the  word  petition ;  but  he  took  no  other 
notice  of  it,  and  would  insist  on  seeing  to  the 
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refreshment  of  Monsieur  de  Castelnau  and  his 
troop.  His  hospitality  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
viate into  revelry ;  but  Castelnau  was  uneasy  : 
no  fresh  band  arrived  ;  and  he  twice  put  La 
Renaudie  in  mind  of  his  purpose  before  the 
other  would  act  upon  it. 

At  length  however,  the  latter  gathered 
together  almost  all  the  men  who  had  been 
in  the  chateau,  when  Castelnau  arrived,  and 
set  out,  with  horses  fresh  and  full  of  fire 
from  two  days'  inactivity,  leaving  the  chateau 
and  all  that  it  contained,  in  charge  of  the  Lord 
of  Castelnau.  The  whole  night  went  by,  with- 
out any  tidings  of  his  progress,  and  the  whole 
of  the  following  day.  Castelnau  sent  out  some 
small  parties  to  make  enquiries  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  La  Renaudie  and  his  band. 

Would  the  reader  desire  to  know  what  became 
of  them  ?  It  is  easily  told.  Gaily,  and  at  a  quick 
pace,  undismayed  by  any  dangers,  and  persist- 
ing against  every  loss.  La  Renaudie  marched 
on  for  several  leagues  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night      Just  as  morning  dawned,  he  halted 
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his  troop  at  a  small  village,  and  refreshed  the 
men  and  horses.  No  news  had  been  heard  of 
the  people  from  Niort ;  but,  while  they  were  at 
the  village,  a  small  party,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  men  on  horseback,  was  seen  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill  to  the  right.  The  insurgent  immediately 
sent  out  to  ascertain  who,  or  what  they  were  ; 
but  they  instantly  retired ;  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  La  Renaudie  recommenced  his  march. 
He  had  not  gone  three  miles  however,  and  was 
just  entering  a  piece  of  meadow  ground,  watered 
by  a  rivulet,  with  a  sombre  wood  on  the  left, 
and  a  bed  of  osiers  on  the  right,  when  he  saw 
straight  before  him,  coming  round  the  angle  of 
the  wood,  a  body  of  the  royal  men  at  arms, 
nearly  double  his  own  party  in  number.  At 
their  head  there  was  a  flag  or  guidon,  as  it  was 
then  called,  which  he  knew  right  well,  and  a 
figure  which  was  equally  familiar  to  him :  that 
of  his  own  cousin,  Pardaillon. 

La  Renaudie  was  a  man  of  no  hesitations. 
"  Upon  them  !"  he  cried,  turning  to  his  men, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  for  lance  he  had  none  at 
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that  moment ;  "  Upon  them  !  We  shall  have 
them  a  cheap  bargain  in  their  disarray." 

On  he  dashed  without  hesitation,  and  without 
any  farther  preparation.  It  was  his  cousin, 
whom  he  himself  charged;  and,  spurring  forward 
upon  him  with  fiery  haste  and  remorseless  re- 
solution, he  slew  him  with  his  own  hand  at  the 
very  head  of  his  troop.  He  was  followed  close 
by  his  companions ;  and  the  fight  in  an  instant 
was  fierce  and  general.     But  it  lasted  not  long. 

There  was  a  young  page,  a  boy  not  seventeen 
years  old,  who  had  ridden  immediately  behind 
Monsieur  de  Pardaillon.  He  saw  his  lord  fall ; 
he  saw  him  writhe  for  a  moment,  and  then  lie 
still  and  heavy  on  the  ground.  The  page  had 
a  petronel  in  his  hand.  He  struck  his  spurs 
deep  into  his  horse's  flank,  brought  the  mouth 
of  the  weapon  close  to  La  Renaudie's  head,  and 
fired. 

Through  the  steel  cap,  through  the  skull 
and  brains  the  ball  tore  its  way  ;  and  La  Re- 
naudie  fell  headlong  from  the  saddle.  No  word 
had   passed  between  him   and  his  cousin,  no 
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word  between  the  page  and  him.  Pardaillon 
and  La  Renaudie  lay  dead,  side  by  side ;  and 
the  insurgents  were  cut  down  almost  to  a 
man. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


AMBOISE. 

Heaven  and  earth  were  weary  of  witnessing 
bloodshed.  The  citizens  of  Amboise  murmured 
aloud.  The  most  faithful  of  the  king's  subjects 
and  servants  expressed  their  disgust ;  and  the 
chancellor  Olivier  moved  about  the  castle  with 
the  look  of  a  spectre,  and  an  eye  full  of  horror 
and  dismay.  None  rejoiced  but  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  its  partizans.  With  them,  every 
head  that  fell  was  the  head  of  an  enemy.  The 
fabric  of  their  po\^  er  seemed  built  up  by  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  and  cemented  by  the  blood 
that  was  shed. 
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But  yet  their  situation  was  not  without  its 
danger.  Multitudes  were  still  pressing  forward 
from  distant  parts  of  France,  towards  the  town 
of  Araboise.  The  royal  troops  had  not  escaped 
without  suffering  severe  loss.  The  castle  of 
]\oise  was  strong  ;  and  it  was  known  to  contain 
resolute  men,  a  vast  store  of  arms,  and  abun- 
dance of  provisions.  It  was  a  rallying  point 
for  the  disaffected :  a  point  of  peril. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  body  of  La 
Renaudie  was  brought  into  the  town  and  hanged 
over  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge,  with  the 
words  "  Chief  of  the  rebels,"  written  on  the 
breast.  At  the  same  time,  however,  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  body  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men,  most  of  whom  had  seen  service,  was 
within  two  days  march  of  Amboise,  and  was 
directing  its  com'se  straight  towards  ^Tsoise. 
Multitudes  of  other  parties  were  scattered 
abroad  over  the  land  ready  to  unite  with  any 
larger  force  under  any  distinguished  leader. 
It  was  perhaps  the  moment  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  consulted 
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eagerly  without  witnesses.  Then  the  chancellor 
was  sent  for,  and  then  the  Lord  of  Vielleville, 
an  old  and  experienced  soldier,  a  shrewd  and 
clearsighted  politician,  a  steady  catholic,  but 
one  who  stood  detached  from  party,  too  reason- 
able to  be  a  zealot,  too  independent  to  be  a 
tool.  They  proposed  to  him  to  take  a  small 
body  of  horse,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  Amboise  at  a  time  when  such 
numerous  parties  were  scouring  the  country, 
and  going  to  Noise,  endeavour  to  induce  the 
Lord  of  Castelnau  and  his  companions  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  come  to  present  their  peti- 
tion to  the  king  peaceably,  upon  promise  of 
safety  and  free  access,  Vielleville  looked  to- 
wards the  chancellor  whose  eyes  were  still  bent 
down  upon  the  papers  before  him  ;  and  then  the 
old  soldier  boldly  declined  the  task,  not  well 
assured  that  his  plighted  word  if  given  would 
be  respected.* 

A  long  consultation  ensued  ;  and  then  James 

*  "  Knowing  the  felony  of  the  two  brothers,"  say  the 
memoirs  of  Vielleville. 
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of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours,  was  sent  for.  The 
gay  and  gallant  prince,  bold,  rash,  and  straight- 
forward, undertook  the  commission  readily,  glad 
to  terminate  by  an  act  of  grace,  as  he  imagined, 
a  scene  of  civil  strife,  especially  when  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  sent  was  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  the  Lord  of  Castelnau. 

He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  his  men  at  arms, 
and  upon  the  way.  The  distance  was  short, 
not  much  more  than  a  league  and  a  half;  and 
he  approached  the  chateau  of  IVoise,  justasthe 
setting  sun,  within  a  palm's  breadth  of  the 
horizon,  filled  the  whole  western  sky  with  rosy 
light.  He  found  the  chateau  prepared  for 
vigorous  defence ;  and  riding  on  alone,  before  the 
head  of  his  troop,  he  asked  the  sentry  at  the 
barbican  to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  his 
friend,  the  Lord  of  Castelnau.  In  a  few  minutes 
Castelnau  appeared  above  the  gate  ;  and  Ne- 
mours waved  his  hand  to  him  with  a  cheerful 
air,  saying,  "  How  is  it,  my  noble  friend  that  I 
find  you  here  in  arms  against  your  king  ?  I  could 
have  believed  it  of  any  man  but  you." 

Vol.   I,  E 
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"  I  am  not  in  arms  against  my  king,"  replied 
Castelnau.  "  We  come  but  to  present  to  his 
majesty  our  humble  remonstrances  against  the 
tyranny  of"  the  house  of  Guise." 

"  Is  it  thus,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,"  de- 
manded the  duke,  "  that  the  people  of  France 
should  express  their  wishes  to  their  monarch  t 
If  you  will  lay  down  your  arms,  I  promise  you, 
upon  my  faith  and  honour,  to  take  you  at  once 
to  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  to  bring  you 
back  in  safety." 

"  I  have  companions  within,  whom  I  must 
consult,"  replied  Castelnau.  "  Though  I  my- 
self would  trust  implicitly  to  your  word,  they 
may  be  more  careful." 

"  Let  me  come  in  and  reason  with  them," 
replied  Nemours.  "  They  shall  have  full  assu- 
rance." 

He  was  admitted  with  ten  companions.  He 
repeated  the  offer  he  had  made.  He  plighted 
his  honour  and  liis  faith  to  the  safety  of  those 
who  would  trust  themselves  with  him  ;  and  he 
bigned   the  engagement   with   his   hand.      The 
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Lord  of  Castelnau  and  fourteen  of  his  friends 
mounted  their  horses  in  the  courtyard,  and,  with 
a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  rode  away  with 
Nemours  at  the  head  of  his  troop. 

In  the  grey  twihght  they  reached  the  gates  of 
Amboise,  which  opened  at  the  approach  of  the 
duke.  They  rode  through  the  street  to  the 
castle,  and  dismounted  at  the  great  entrance. 
But  there  had  been  people  who  had  met  the 
cavalcade  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  had  run 
on  before,  to  notify  the  coming  of  the  Lord  of 
Castlenau. 

Side  by  side  with  his  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  mounted  the  stone  staircase,  and 
at  the  first  ante-room,  left  him  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  to  ask  an  audience  of  the  king.  But 
the  door  was  not  yet  closed  behind  him  when 
a  body  of  armed  men  entered  the  chamber ; 
and  a  tall  Gascon  laid  his  hand  on  Castelnau's 
shoulder,  saying,  "  I  arrest  you  for  high  trea- 
son." 

Castelnau  raised  his  voice,  and  pronounced 
the    name    of    Nemours.      The    duke    heard 

E   2 
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it  in  the  passage,  and  turned  back ;  but  when 
he    came,   the  room    was    vacant;     and    Cas- 
telnau  slept   in   a  dungeon.      The   chateau   of 
Amboise  showed  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and 
dismay   during    the   whole    of    that    evening. 
Fury   and   indignation  took   possession   of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours.     He  had  been  made  the 
base  tool  of  a  shameless   conspiracy  to   betray 
his     friend,    a    brave     man,    a     distinguished 
soldier,  an  old  and   honourable   servant  of  the 
crown,    into    the   hands   of  merciless  enemies. 
He  argued,  he  remonstrated,  he  petitioned  in 
vain.     Men  pitied  him,  but  dared   not  speak  ; 
but  women's  hearts  and  sympathies  went  with 
him  warmly  ;  and  they  are  ever  more  bold  in 
a  noble  cause. 

Again  Mary  Stuart  knelt  at  her  husband's 
feet.  Even  the  monarch's  ruthless  mother 
interceded ;  but  Mary  knelt,  and  Catherine 
pleaded,  in  vain.  Guise  and  the  cardinal  stood 
by  the  king's  side  :  and  Francis  felt  that  he 
was  but  a  cipher  in  their  hands. 

On  their  faces  alone  was  the  look  of  satis- 
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faction,  the  calm,  half  contemptuous  smile 
which  told  that  the  dav  was  won,  and  its  dan- 
gers  extinguished.  But  though  peril  was  over, 
they  were  not  men  to  spare  ;  and  they  spared 
not.  Torture  preceded  trial ;  but  from  the  lips 
of  Castelnau  it  wrung  nothing  ;  and  then  came 
the  condemnation,  and  the  preparation  for 
death. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


AMB0I8E. 


It  was  a  clear  March  morning,  with  the  wind 
somewhat  high  but  soft.  One  felt  in  it  the 
breath  of  April.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in 
the  market-place  of  Amboise,  for  the  people 
had  not  seen  an  execution  for  live  days ;  and 
that  was  a  long  period  then.  There  was  a 
scaffold  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place  ;  and 
a  number  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  court 
were  present ;  for  the  house  of  Guise  had  deter- 
mined that  this  last  act  of  vengeance  should  be 
accompanied  by  all  form  and  ceremony.    Men 
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in  arms  surrounded  the  scaffold  on  all  sides. 
The  bare-armed  executioner  stood  leaning  on 
his  heavy  axe.  Two  pale  and  trembling  priests 
were  there,  and  in  the  front,  three  gentlemen 
of  noble  mien,  bare  headed.  They  spoke  toge- 
ther, and  embraced ;  and  the  Lord  of  Castel- 
nau  replied  to  some  words  which  one  of  his 
friends  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  No.  I  will  be  the  last.  I  have  seen 
brave  men  die,  and  know  how  to  meet  death 
too ;  but  I  have  got  a  task  to  perform  which 
must  be  done,  my  friend,  when  you  are  in 
heaven." 

The   gentleman   to   whom    he    spoke    then 
turned  to  the  block,  threw  off  his  doublet,  and 
laid  down  his  head.     To  the  people  he  spoke 
no  word,  and  to  the  executioner  only  said — 
"Strike  boldly!" 

The  axe  fell ;  the  dark  blood  spouted  forth  ; 

and  with   an  eye  that  did  not  wink,  and   his 

arms  folded  on  his  chest,  the  Lord  of  Castelnau 

gazed  sternly  on  the  murder  of  his  friend. 

Another  followed  ;    and  the   same   tragedy 
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was  again  enacted.  But  then  Castelnau  strode 
forward,  and  turning  to  the  people,  exclahned 
aloud — 

"  In  the  face  of  earth  and  heaven,  I  proclaim 
•James,  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  all  who  have 
abetted  him  in  the  death  of  these  true  and  no- 
ble gentlemen,  traitors,  false,  perjured,  and 
mansworn !" 

Then  striding  to  the  block,  he  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  warm  blood,  and  raised  them  up 
to  Heaven.  "  God  Almighty,"  he  said,  "  seer 
of  all  hearts,  thoui  to  whom  vengeance  alone 
belongs,  witness  the  deeds  done  this  day,  and 
deal  according  to  thy  wisdom  on  our  base  be- 
trayers. Give  them  measure  for  measure,  and 
may  this  blood  of  thy  servants  not  reek  up  to 
Heaven  in  vain !" 

He  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  ;  and  hi 
another  moment  it  rolled  in  the  dust. 

There  is  a  man  in  a  l)lack  robe,  a  man  of 
mild  and  venerable  aspect,  who  turns  away 
from  that  frightful  scene  with  a  pale  cheek, 
a  quivering  Hj),  and   a  haggard   eye.     Officers 
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and  staff  bearers  precede  him ;  and  several 
servants  and  attendants  follow.  He  calls  one 
of  them  to  him,  and  leans  upon  the  man's 
shoulder ;  for  his  limbs  are  seized  with  trem- 
bling, as  if  a  palsy  had  struck  him,  and 
will  not  bear  him  up.  Let  us  follow  him  to 
his  chamber  in  that  high  castle.  He  has  lain 
him  down  upon  his  bed  to  die.  In  vain  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  crowd  around  him. 
In  vain  priests  pour  words  into  his  ear.  All 
the  medicines  of  the  pharmacy  can  bring  no 
cure.  All  the  eloquence  of  the  priests  can 
afford  no  consolation  to  the  smitten,  heart- 
broken chancellor.  The  news  that  he  is  sick, 
that  he  is  dying,  spreads  through  the  castle, 
and  reaches  the  ears  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine. 

"  I  will  go  and  visit  him,"  said  the  scarlet 
sin ;  and  he  went.  He  approached  with  a 
grave  and  sympathizing  air, 'and  a  slow  light 
step  ;  but  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  as  soon  as  he 
beheld  him,  like  the  despairing  king  of  Israel, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  would  not  look 

£  3 
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on  him.  In  mild  and  honeyed  accents  the  car- 
dinal spoke  to  him  for  some  ten  minutes  ;  but 
he  obtained  no  answer,  and  murmuring  to  him- 
self— "  He  is  speechless,  methinks,"  Lorraine 
rose  from  the  bedside,  and  walked  away. 

His  retreatino;  steps  caught  the  ear  of  the 
dying  man  ;  and  he  turned  his  head  round,  with 
a  look  of  fear  and  horror.  He  saw  that  he 
was  gone  ;   and  then  he  said  aloud — 

"  Ah  !  cursed  cardinal,  thou  hast  damned 
thyself,  and  made  us  also  condemn  ourselves  to 
all  eternity !" 

At  the  end  of  two  days  more,  they  bore  a 
corpse  from  that  same  chamber,  with  unavail- 
ing honours,  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle;  and 
thus  ended  the  tragedy  of  Amboise.* 

•  All  the  facts  stated  in  this  paper  on  Amboise,  will  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Vielleville,  or  those  of  Castelnau 
Mauvissierre,  with  some  few  particulars  from  Aubigny, 
Belleforest,  and  other  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary, writers. 
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ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ARTHUR. 

Summer  and  simshine,  bright  skies,  rich  fields, 
and  fair  scenery  were  all  around.  Pennons 
and  banners  were  fluttering  in  the  air.  The 
Epte  and  the  St.  Aubin  were  glittering  on  to- 
wards their  confluence.  Thousands  of  horse 
and  foot  covered  the  hilly  ground  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  their  bright  arms,  and  their 
gay  dresses  sparkling  beneath  the  unclouded 
sun.     There  was  laughter  and  merriment  too, 
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and  many  a  gay  exclamation.  It  seemed  no 
fierce  warlike  expedition,  but  a  great  meeting 
of  princes,  knights,  and  soldiers  upon  some 
high  festival. 

Such  was  the  scene  on  one  side  ;  but  on  the 
other  the  case  was  very  different.  On  the  ground 
below  that  joyous  party,  and  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  stream,  crowds  were  seen  flying  in 
terror  and  confusion  from  the  wide  open  gates 
of  the  town  of  Gournay,  women  carrying 
children  in  their  arms,  or  dragging  them  along 
in  haste  by  the  hand,  rich  citizens  and  poor 
artizans,  running  fast  from  the  town,  loaded 
with  their  most  valuable  effects ;  knights  and 
soldiers,  gallopping  away  as  speedily  as  their 
horses  could  carry  them,  and  yet  no  signs  of 
war  or  strife,  except  the  pennons  and  the 
banners,  no  couched  lance,  no  drawn  bow,  no 
sword  waving  in  the  air. 

What  had  become  of  the  walls  of  Gournay, 
deemed  almost  impregnable  ?  Where  were  the 
battlements  lately  glittering  with  arms,  and 
lined    with    strong    defenders?      They   lay   in 
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ruins  all  along  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  with- 
out any  military  engine  having  been  brought 
against  them,  without  having  been  struck  by 
catapult  or  mangonel.  The  dyke  which  sus- 
tained the  waters  of  the  artificial  lake  above 
the  city,  had  been  cut  by  orders  of  the  shrewd 
and  artful  king  of  France ;  and  the  deluge  had 
swept  all  before  it.  "Walls,  and  forts,  and 
houses,  had  given  way.  The  meadows  had  be- 
come a  sea,  and  every  street,  a  river. 

And  there  he  sat  upon  his  proud  black  horse, 
Philip  of  France,  smiling  at  the  easy  destruc- 
tion he  had  wrought.  Impregnable  Gournay 
was  taken  in  a  day  ;  and  the  first  triumph  of 
many  was  accomplished. 

By  his  side,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white 
barb,  and  glittering  in  undented  arms,  was  a  fair 
lad  some  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  face  was 
gentle,  and  mild  in  its  expression,  but  his  eyes 
full  of  fire  and  intelligence  ;  and  as,  with  the 
beaver  of  his  helmet  up,  he  gazed  at  the  scene 
of  devastation,  he  laughed  not  with  the  war- 
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hardened  soldiers  around,  he  smiled  not  with 
the  remorseless  politician  by  his  side. 

"  Poor  people,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  many  must 
perish." 

Philip  answered  not,  but  merely  pointed  with 
the  finger  of  his  gauntletted  hand  to  the 
standard  that  waved  above  his  head.  He 
might  mean  that  it  must  so  wave  over  many 
such  a  scene  of  destruction  before  the  thirst  of 
his  ambition  was  sated. 

Six  hours  passed,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
in  the  sky  ;  the  waters  had  abated  ;  the  streets 
were  clear  ;  the  town  and  its  castle,  no  lonjjer 
defensible,  had  sent  out  to  seek  mercy  and 
make  submission ;  and  with  floating  banners, 
and  ringing  clarions,  Philip  of  France,  and 
Arthur  of  Britanny,  the  rightful  king  of  Eng- 
land if  there  was  force  in  feudal  law,  rode  into 
Gournay,  and  ascended  towards  the  castle. 
At  the  gates  stood  an  old  knight,  bareheaded, 
with  the  keys  in  his  hand ;  and,  as  Philip  took 
them,  he  turned  to  his  young  companion  witli 
a  fatherly  smile,  saying — 
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"  Here,  in  our  first  town  taken,  will  I  dub 
thee  knight,  dear  boy,  and  may  this  be  an 
augury  to  you  and  me,  of  the  recovery  of  all 
your  dominions,  while  your  union  with  my 
daughter  shall  prove  an  indissoluble  bond  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  France  and  England." 

Philip  kept  his  word  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
Arthur  of  Britanny  knelt  at  the  great  mo- 
narch's feet,  while  he  struck  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  sword,  exclaiming  :  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  I  dub  thee 
knight.     Be  faithful,  true,  and  valiant !" 

He  then  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  glittering 
scarf.  Fair  hands  fixed  the  spurs  upon  his 
heels,  and  girt  him  with  the  knightly  sword, 
while  a  page  brought  forward  the  glittering 
casque,  on  which  appeared  the  humble  badge 
of  the  proud  Plantagenets,  the  branch  of  broom 
supported  by  the  traditional  crest  of  the  fabu- 
lous King  Arthur,  the  lion,  the  unicorn,  and 
the  griffin,  wTought  in  massy  gold. 
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Round  about  stood  a  crowd  of  the  highest 
nobles,  and  most  distinguished  knights  of  the 
land,  with  many  a  lord  of  Britanny,  Poitou, 
and  Maine. 

One  by  one,  the  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
England  came  forward  to  do  homage  to  the 
young  prince ;  and  Philip  seating  him  in  his 
own  chair,  stood  by  his  side  to  sanction  and 
witness  the  oath. 

"  I,  Hugo  le  Brun,  Lord  of  Lusignan,  Count 
of  la  Marche,  do  liege  homage  to  you,  Arthur 
Plantagenet,  my  born  lord  and  suzerain,  for  all 
the  lands  I  hold  or  ought  to  hold  of  you,  save 
always,  and  except  the  rights  of  our  Lord  Philip, 
King  of  France,  his  heirs  and  successors.  I 
will  yield  you  honourable  service.  I  will  ran- 
som you  in  captivity.  I  will  offer  no  evil  to 
your  wife  or  to  your  daughter,  in  your  house 
dwelling,  and  to  this  I  pUght  my  faith  as  your 
true  vassal  and  liegeman." 

Similar  was  the  oath  of  each  ;  and  Arthur 
rising,  took   them    one   by    one,   as    they  did 
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homage,  by  the  hand,  and  gave  them  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

The  ceremony  was  over  ;  and  the  banquet 
followed  ;  but,  while  lords  and  princes  feasted, 
there  was  busy  prej)aration  going  on  ;  for  it 
was  needful  that  the  young  knight  should  win 
renown  in  arms  ;  and  he  was  going  forth,  aided 
by  the  chivahy  of  France,  to  strive  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  territory  of  his  fathers.  It  was 
well  known  that  a  multitude  of  the  vassals  of 
the  crown  of  England,  disgusted  with  a  prince 
without  vigour  or  conduct,  without  honour  or 
feeling,  who  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  brother 
and  his  friend,  who  was  an  oppressor  of  his 
vassals  and  his  people,  would  rise  in  behalf  of 
the  young,  amiable,  and  accomplished  heir  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet ;  and  all  that  was  wanted 
was  money  and  men,  to  begin  the  struggle, 
which  was  certain  to  bring  into  its  vortex  every 
one  who  could  draw  a  sword  on  either  side. 
The  money  was  supplied  by  Philip.  Two  hun- 
dred knights,  and  several  bands  of  archers  were 
added ;  and  with  high  hopes,  a  gallant  train, 
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and  every  prospect  of  success,  Arthur  of  Bri- 
tanny  set  out  for  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  to 
meet  with  a  short  gleam  of  triumph,  and  then 
reverse,  captivity,  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ARTHUR. 


As  if  on  a  gay  party  of  pleasure,  the  new  made 
knight  and  his  followers  rode  on  from  Gournay 
to  Poissy,  from  Poissy  to  Chartres,  from  Char- 
tres  to  Blois,  from  Blois  to  Tours.  The  merry 
sunshine  of  the  mid-year  was  upon  them,  some 
of  the  brightest  lands  of  France  around  ;  and 
on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Loire,  they  seemed 
to  drink  in  from  the  face  of  nature,  the  inspi- 
ration to  great  deeds.  At  Tours,  a  general 
rendezvous  had  been  given  to  all  on  whose  sup- 
port the  young  prince  fancied  he  could  count ; 
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but  execution  is  ever  slow  by  tbe  side  of  ex- 
pectation; and  day  by  day  went  by  without 
any  great  accession  to  his  numbers.  Hugh  le 
Brun,  who  had  left  him  to  levy  more  men,  re- 
joined him,  it  is  true,  on  the  first  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Tours  with  fifteen  knights  ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  Raoul  of  Issoudun  with  forty 
knights.  William  of  Mauleon  came  with  thirty, 
and  with  seventy  men  at  arms  ;  and  Geoffrey  de 
Lusignan  brought  in  a  force  nearly  equal.  But 
still  the  number  was  small  compared  with  that 
of  John  Lackland,  who  was  at  the  head  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  mercenaries. 

But  then  he  was  afar,  at  least,  so  rumour  said  ; 
and  distant  dangers  are  seldom  heeded  by  youth. 
Arthur  was  eager  to  win  ;  and  those  who  were 
with  him  were  not  men  backward  in  confidence. 
Filled  with  the  rash,  gay,  boasting  spirit  of  the 
south,  they  had  also  many  a  high  deed  done  in 
the  past,  and  many  a  memory  of  success,  to 
cheer  them  onward  to  immediate  enterprise. 
All,  all  cried  aloud  for  action  ;  and  the  only 
question  was,  which  way  should  their  steps  be 
directed. 
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It  was  soon  decided.  The  castle  of  Mire- 
beau  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  in  it  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  the  mother  of  John,  the  grand- 
mother of  Arthur,  the  great  supporter  of  the 
former,  the  pertinacious  enemy  of  the  latter,  was 
said  to  make  her  abode,  and  to  have  stored  up 
both  gold  and  arms.  It  was  resolved  that 
Mirebeau  should  be  attacked  ;  and  thither  on  a 
bright  day  of  August  marched  the  princely  boy 
in    the   freshness    of  his   chivalry. 

The  walls  were  strong  and  high.  There  were 
gallant  defenders  within  ;  and  the  resistance  was 
vigorous  but  not  long.  Each  k-night  of  Poitou 
was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  of 
his  newly  acknowledged  sovereign,  and  Arthur 
himself  to  win  honour  to  his  arms. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  sieges  and  battles. 
The  walls  were  won,  the  city  gained ;  and  the 
glad  prince  saw  his  first  effort  crowned  with 
success.  The  castle  still  held  out :  but  there 
was  every  hope  of  soon  overcoming  its  resist- 
ance. Nothing  was  heard,  but  the  gay  voice 
of  triumph ;  and   the  pleasure-loving  lords  of 
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Poitou  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  to 
revelry.  Arthur  rejoiced  too.  He  had  none 
with  him  to  supply  the  forethought  which  youth 
wanted.  He  had  gallant  men,  good  soldiers, 
skilful  officers,  but  none  of  those  experienced, 
greyheaded  men,  who  found  one  success  upon 
another. 

They  wasted  their  time  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  skirmishing  with  the  garrison  by  day, 
feasting  and  singing  by  night.  It  was  what 
Eleanor  desired.  At  the  first  sound  of  danger 
she  had  despatched  messengers  to  her  son,  call- 
ing for  immediate  aid  ;  and  John  showed  him- 
self for  once  prompt,  energetic,  and  bold.  By 
long  forced  marches,  he  crossed  the  country  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  taking  means  to  con- 
ceal his  approach  as  far  as  possible.  At  some 
distance  from  Mirebeau  he  halted  his  troops,  in 
order  to  take  his  nephew  by  surprise.  Success 
attended  him,  for  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  barons  of  Poitou  v.ere  prepared  for  resist- 
ance, John  was  upon  them.  A  small  party  who 
either  slept  without  tlie  town,  or  went  out  at 
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the  first  intelligence  of  an  enemy's  approach, 
fought  gallantly,  and  delayed  for  a  moment  the 
final  catastrophe;  but  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
they  were  driven  back  into  the  town,  and  John 
entered  Mirebeau  along  with  them.  The  re- 
sistance in  the  streets  was  not  long  ;  and  those 
who  had  been  conquerors  but  a  few  days  before, 
were  now  either  corpses  on  the  field,  or  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  a  merciless  tyrant. 
Though  so  often  pardoned,  John  never  learned 
to  spare.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  various 
different  fortresses,  loaded  with  chains,  subject 
to  every  sort  of  indignity  and  cruelty,  to  linger 
out  existence  in  misery,  or  to  perish  by  privation. 
Two  and  twenty  noble  gentlemen  of  Poitou, 
Anjou,  and  Maine,  for  folloAving  the  standard 
of  their  natural  prince,  were  carried  like  the 
basest  criminals  to  a  dungeon  in  Corfe  Castle, 
and  actually  starved  to  death. 

Another  fate  awaited  Arthur,  who,  while  his 
sister,  the  lily  of  Bretagne,  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, to  wither  for  forty  years  in  hopeless  im- 
prisonment,   was     conveyed     to    the     chateau 
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Falaise,  and  kept  a  strict  prisoner  within  its 
walls.  There  he  had  the  pain  of  hearing  that 
not  one  stroke  was  struck  for  his  deliverance, 
by  him  who  had  so  lately  bestowed  knighthood 
upon  him  ;  that  so  far  from  it,  Philip,  as  if 
struck  with  sudden  fear  at  the  disastrous  day  of 
Mirebeau,  had  raised  the  siege  of  Arques,  and 
retired    with   his  army  in  confusion  to    Paris. 

Did  the  poor  boy's  heart  give  way  ?  Did  hope 
yield  to  despair?  Did  his  courage  and  his 
firmness  abandon  him  in  the  moment  of  disap- 
pointment and  regret  ?  Far  from  it.  The  spirit 
of  his  race  was  in  him.  The  unconquerable  soul 
of  his  great  uncle  of  the  lion  heart,  he  had  in- 
herited, though  not  his  dominions  or  his  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  sat  in  his  lonely  chamber,  in  the 
high  tower  of  Falaise,  dreaming  still  of  empire. 

An  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  the  close ; 
and  there  were  sounds  of  bustle  and  movement 
in  Falaise.  Clarions  had  been  sounding : 
horses  had  been  neighing  and  trampling  below 
the  tower ;  and  voices  speaking,  and  the  sound 
of  many  feet  had  risen  uj)  to  the   lonely  cham- 
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ber.  The  door  opened  ;  and  the  graceful  form, 
smooth  deceitful  countenance,  and  cold  soul- 
less eye  of  John,  his  uncle  and  his  captor,  vrere 
before  Arthur  of  Britanny. 

The  boy  rose  ;  and  his  face  grew  pale  and 
then  red ;  and  the  two  gazed  at  each  other  for 
an  instant  in  silence.  A  frown  gathered  upon 
John's  face  ;  but  it  passed  away  instantly  ;  and 
he  took  a  seat  with  a  soft  and  smiling  air. 
Arthur  seated  himself  too  ;  and  the  king  began 
with  his  sweet  tones  and  his  easy  eloquence. 

"  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  reason 
with  you,  anxious  to  treat  you  with  kindness 
rather  than  with  harshness.  I  am  your  uncle, 
your  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  your  liege 
sovereign,  your  well-wisher.  You  have  allied 
yourself  with  the  French  king,  the  long  per- 
sisting enemy  of  your  uncle  Richard,  my  per- 
severing foe,  the  hereditary  adversary  of  the 
English  crown.  He  has  used  you,  and  only 
seeks  to  use  you  for  his  own  purposes.  He  de- 
sires merely  to  encourage  hostilities  between 
the  uncle  and  nephew  to  take  advantage  of  their 
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dissensions   for   the   advancement   of  his   own 
ambitious  schemes,  and  for  the  injury  of  both." 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  he  said — 
truth  from  lips  which  seldom  spoke  it — and 
Arthur  meditated  in  silence.  He  recollected 
how  inefficient  had  been  the  succour  afforded 
him  by  Philip,  how  readily  he  had  been  aban- 
doned in  the  hour  of  need.  "  Why  am  I  in 
Falaise,"  he  thought,  "  if  the  great  king  of 
France,  with  all  his  unlimited  power  and  great 
resources,  be  really  willing  to  deliver  me  ?" 

John  saw  that  he  was  moved  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Rightly  viewed,  Arthur,"  he  continued, 
•'  your  interests  are  intimately  bound  up  with 
mine.  Abandon  your  alliance  with  Philip,  ad- 
here to  me  faithfully  and  truly,  as  your  natural 
friend,  protector  and  ally.  Your  hereditary 
dominions  of  Britanny  shall  be  restored  to  you  ; 
and  I  will  shower  honours  and  benefits  on  your 
head.  You  shall  share  in  all  my  bounties  ;  and 
no  one  shall  receive  more  favour  in  my  do- 
minions." 
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Indignation  had  been  growing*  up  in  Arthur's 
heart.  True,  Philip  had  aided  him  with  a  nig- 
gard hand  ;  but  then  the  king  had  probably 
calculated  upon  greater  and  more  rapid  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  barons  of  Poitou  and  Maine. 
True,  the  king-  of  France  had  not  come  to  his 
deliverance  ;  but  Arthur  knew  that  he  was  him- 
self embarrassed  by  treacherous  vassals  and 
unruly  peers.  True,  Philip  had  not  given  him 
all  the  support  he  expected ;  but  he  had  sup- 
ported and  had  never  plundered  him.  Philip 
had  kept  his  word.  Philip  in  hatred,  or  in 
friendship  was  persevering.  Philip  pursued  an 
enemy  or  supported  a  friend  without  fear  or 
wavering  ;  and  John,  what  was  John  ?  There 
rose  up  before  the  boy's  eyes  the  history  of  his 
race.  He  saw  the  rebellious  and  deceitful  son, 
the  treacherous  brother,  the  false  friend,  the 
weak  prince,  the  man  who  never  kept  an  oath 
to  friend  or  enemy,  the  plunderer  of  his  house, 
the  oppressor  of  his  mother,  the  usurper  of 
his  rights.  They  were  all  before  him  in  John, 
king  of  England ;  and  when  he  heard  him  talk 
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of  his  dominions,  when  he  spoke  of  bestowing 
favours  and  honours  upon  one  before  whom  his 
knee  should  bow  as  a  vassal  and  his  biow 
bend  with  humility  and  shame,  the  spirit  of 
Plantagenet  rose  up  in  the  bold  boy's  heart  ! 
and  he  replied  but  too  frankly. 

"  Give  me  back  the  crown  of  England  which 
you  have  usurped,'"  he  said ;  "  deliver  to  me 
the  territories  in  this  land  of  France  which  are 
mine  by  inheritance ;  yield  up  to  me,  as  your 
elder  brother's  son  and  representative,  all  the 
broad  possessions  of  my  uncle  Richard  at  the 
day  of  his  death ;  do  homage  to  me  as  your 
sovereign  lord,  for  the  feofs  you  hold  of  my 
crown,  and  I  will  honour  and  favour  you  ac- 
cording to  your  obedience.  But  of  this  be  as- 
sured, that  for  these  things  never  will  I  cease 
to  struggle,  for  my  rights  and  my  dominions 
never  will  I  cease  to  fight  while  I  have  life  and 
strength." 

The  dark  frown  gathered  on  the  weak  ty- 
rant's brow ;  and  his  Up  turned  pale  and 
tjuivered ;    but   without   rej)ly    he   quitted   the 
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chamber  ;  and  the  heavy  bolts  were  shot  in  the 
door  behind  him. 

There  were  many  secret  consultations  in  the 
castle  of  Falaise  that  night.  Various  men,  not 
famed  for  honesty  and  scruples,  men  of  harsh 
visages  and  hard  hearts  were  closeted  separ- 
ately with  King  John.  But  still  he  seemed  dis- 
satisfied when  they  went  away.  There  were 
few  who  could  bring  their  hearts  to  murder  a 
boy,  and  one  so  good. 

Nevertheless,  Arthur  had  sealed  his  own 
fate  ;  and  nought  but  an  agent  was  wanting. 

The  royal  court  of  John  quitted  Falaise  ;  and 
the  castle  and  the  high  tower  returned  to  their 
tranquillity  again.  It  was  dull  and  heavy,  the 
passing  of  the  next  month  ;  and  Arthur's  heart 
sunk  low ;  and  expectation  gave  way  to  de- 
spondency. The  flagging  hours  seemed  weary 
of  passing  over  his  head  ;  and  he  looked  out  to 
the  blue  sky,  and  longed,  like  the  prophet  poet, 
for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  he  might  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest.  Suddenly  the  information  came 
that  he   was  to   be  removed   to    Rouen ;    and 
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though  he  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  way, 
and  suffered  to  speak  to  no  one  but  his  imme- 
diate attendants,  the  poor  boy  rejoiced.  It  was 
a  change  ;  and  anything  seemed  better  than 
the  cold  solitude  of  Falaise. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ARTHUR. 


William  de  Brause  sat  with  his  wife  in  the 
castle  of  Rouen ;  and  there  was  an  open  letter 
before  them.  His  was  a  harsh  face,  with  more 
than  one  scar  upon  it ;  but  it  belied  the  heart 
within.  Matilda  of  St.  Valery  was  anything 
but  like  her  husband ;  for  she  was  bright  and 
beautiful  to  behold,  and  looked  as  mild  and 
gentle  as  a  May  morning.  She  was  gentle 
too ;  but  yet,  in  a  good  cause  and  with  a  high 
aim,  no  lion  that  ever  tore  the  hunter  which 
pursued  him,  was  bolder  than  Matilda  of  St. 
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Valery.  Her  high,  true  spirit  cost  her  life 
ere  many  years  were  over  ;  but  that  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  tale.* 

"  A  strange  letter,  and  a  dark,"  said  William 
de  Brause.  "  The  king  trusting  in  my  fidehty 
and  affection  to  do  him  good  service,  sends 
Prince  Arthur  hither  to  Rouen,  to  my  custody." 

"  Light  comes  from  darkness,  they  say,"  re- 
plied Matilda  of  St.  Valery  :  "  and  vrhen  John 
speaks  darkly,  his  meaning  is  generally  clear. 
When  he  speaks  clearly,  it  is  then  men  should 
ask  themselves  what  it  is  he  really  means." 

"  I  know  not  what  he  means,"  replied  her 
liusband,  "  unless  that  I  should  keep  the  poor 
boy  strictly." 

"  Perhaps,  that  you  should  not  keep  him  at 
all,''  replied  his  wife. 

"God's   life,  thou    speakest   parables    too," 


*  She  was  thrown  into  prison  in  120S,  with  Williain, 
lier  ehkst  son,  hy  order  of  King  John.  She  had  re- 
proached liim  fearlessly  with  the  murder  of  Arthur  ;  and 
she  died  in  Corfe  Castle,  no  one  knows  how.  Her  son 
died  also  ;  and  her  husdand  was  hnnished  and  died  two 
years  after  her. 
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answered  William  de  Brause.  "  Not  keep  him  ! 
Why  does  he  send  him  to  me  then  ?" 

"  To  make  away  with  him,"  rephed  Matilda, 
in  a  low  tone. 

De  Brause  started  and  gazed  at  her  silently. 

"  What  have  I  done,"  he  asked  at  length, 
"that  this  man  should  think  me  a  murderer?" 

"  Thou  art  rough  in  speech,  bold  in  deed, 
harsh  of  visage,  De  Brause,"  replied  his  wife  ; 
"  and  it  is  only  those  that  lie  in  thy  bosom,  who 
know  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  and  the  softness 
of  the  heart  within.  This  king  mistakes  thee 
my  husband.  Thou  must  teach  him  not  always 
to  judge  other  men  by  himself.^' 

"  Pshaw,  that  is  all  woman's  talk,"  replied 
de  Brause,  kissing  her.  "  He  would  never 
seek  to  hurt  the  boy.  No,  no,  liP  would  only 
have  him  strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  mis- 
chief and  keep  down  war.  No  man  would  ever 
dream  of  injuring  a  noble  boy  like  this.'' 

"  Thou  makest  the  same  mistake  that  he 
does,"  said  Matilda,  sadly.  "  Thou  judgest 
others  by  thyself    Hast  thou  heard,  De  Brause, 
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that  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan  is  dead  in  Corfe 
Castle — starved  to  death  ?  Hast  thou  heard  the 
rumours  which  have  come  from  Falaise,  of  men 
refusing  to  do  dark  deeds  which  they  dared  not 
name  ?" 

"  Wild,  wandering  reports,"  rephed  De 
Brause,  "  doubtless  all  false  and  fanciful." 
But  he  got  up  and  strode  about  the  room  with 
a  frowning  brow  and  moody  air,  and  then  went 
away,  bestowing  some  hearty  curses  upon  some- 
thing, he  mentioned  not  what. 

It  was  night,  when  Prince  Arthur  arrived  ; 
and  the  good  governor  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  his  wife. 

"  Here  is  our  noble  guest,  Matilda,"  he 
said ;  "  and  we  must  make  him  as  comfortable 
as  may  be,  in  following  the  king's  commands. 
You  women  know  best  how  to  soothe  away 
sorrow,  so  try  your  skill  on  him,  good  house- 
wife," 

Her  skill  was  not  employed  in  vain  for; 
though  weary  and  sick  at  heart  when  he  ar- 
rived, though  the  dark  town  and  the  frowning 
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fortress  were  not  calculated  to  raise  up  hopes, 
yet  the  kind  woman's  smile  and  her  tender  care 
had  power  to  soothe  and  cheer  ;  and  for  a  time 
Arthur  thought  Rouen  better  than  Falaise.  It 
lasted  not  long,  however  ;  for  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hard  uncle  that  Arthur  should  be 
happy.  First  came  a  letter  from  the  king,  re- 
proving De  Brause  for  the  liberty  he  had  allowed 
his  prisoner,  and  ordering  that  Arthur  should 
be  closely  confined  in  the  new  tower.  Then 
came  a  command  to  exclude  everybody  from 
him  but  one  jailer;  and  then  Johnhimself  arrived 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rouen,  and  there 
were  gloomy  looks  and  discontented  speeches 
passed  between  De  Brause  and  the  king.  The 
feudal  baron  was  bold  and  stern,  and,  like  the 
famous  Scotch  reformer,  feared  not  the  lace  of 
mortal  man.  He  doubted  the  king's  purpose. 
He  knew  him  to  be  faithless,  treacherous,  and 
cruel ;  and  the  words  of  his  wife  had  now  been 
confirmed  by  direct  intelligence  from  Falaise. 

It  was  one  gloomy  winter  morning;  and  the 
large  logs  burned  upon  the  heartli.     A  \vhity 
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mist  rose  up  from  the  Seine  ;  the  wind  was  cold 
and  catting ;  it  was  no  day  for  travelling.  De 
Brause  had  been  sad  and  thoughtful  all  the 
preceding  evening,  and  gloomy  and  stern  in 
the  early  morning ;  but  he  had  a  lighter  look 
when  he  entered  his  wife's  chamber,  about  ten 
o'clock  before  noon. 

"  Quick,  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  "  pack  up  your 
goods  and  gewgaws.  We  shall  ride  forth  from 
Rouen  before  night." 

"What  has  happened,  De  Brause?"  de- 
manded Matilda. 

"Nothing,  dear  love,"  he  answered;  "but 
something  is  going  to  happen.  Within  an  hour, 
John  will  be  here  to  hold  a  court,  and  receive 
the  homage  of  Martin  of  Duclerc.  Then,  in 
tiie  presence  of  all,  I  give  up  my  command 
into  his  hands.  I  will  bear  these  heavy  thoughts 
no  longer.  I  will  neither  be  a  jailer  nor  a 
murderer,  good  wife  :  so  with  God's  blessing, 
we  will  ride  forth  and  leave  him  to  do  his  will." 

"  Alas,  the  poor  boy  !"  replied  Matilda  of  St. 
\a.\cTy. 
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De  Brause  gazed  at  her  sorrowfully. 

"  Alas,  indeed  !"  he  said  ;  "  but  if  1  can  do 
nought  to  help  him,  1  will  do  nought  to  wrong 
him  ;  and  I  will  not  stay  to  witness  what  is  to 
happen.  Perhaps  too,  I  may  speak  a  word 
which  will  frighten  the  wolf  from  his  prey. 
But  God  knows  :  there  are  some  men  who  are 
only  bold  in  evil  deeds.  However,  I  must 
hasten  away :  for  I  hear  horses  below ;"  and 
he  left  her. 

John  sat  in  his  chair  of  state  ;  and  many  a 
Ts  orman  and  English  baron  stood  around,  while 
the  act  of  homage  was  performed  by  one  of  the 
vassals  of  Normandy.  The  king's  face  was 
smooth  and  smiling.  A  sleepy  sort  of  languor 
was  in  his  eyes ;  and  the  long  hair,  which 
hung  upon  his  shoulders,  was  curled  and  per- 
fumed with  more  than  uusal  care.  But  those 
who  knew  him  best  augured  no  good  from  such 
indications.  He  seemed  to  remark  that  there 
were  many  cold  and  cheerless  looks  about  him  ; 
and  he  spoke  to  several  of  the  Norman  nobles 
in  soothin":  and  familiar  tones. 
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De  Brause  gave  him  no  great  time  for  dis- 
com'se  however ;  for  hardly  had  the  homage  been 
performed  a  minute,  when  he  stepped  forward 
into  the  circle,  saying  with  a  grave,  stern  manner. 
"  My  Lord,  the  King,  I  deliver  into  your  hands 
the  command  of  this  castle  of  Rouen,  with  which 
you  intrusted  me  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
also  the  custody  of  your  nephew.  Prince  Arthur, 
which  you  gave  me  without  my  seeking,  and 
contrary  to  my  wish.  What  may  be  his  fate 
hereafter,  I  know  not ;  but  witness,  all  noble 
gentlemen  here  present,  that  I  deliver  him  into 
the  king's  hands  safe,  and  in  good  health.  I 
beg  you  to  name  some  one  to  take  this  charge, 
which  is  too  heavy  for  me.  My  own  affairs 
call  me  immediately  to  my  lordship  of  Brause, 
for  which  I  must  set  out  this  very  day." 

John  had  frowned  upon  him  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  with  a  fierce  and  vindictive 
look  ;  but  in  this  case  the  tiger  was  chained. 
The  barons  of  Normandy  stood  around  ;  and 
he  dared  not  violate  theu*  rights  in  the  person 
of"  De  Bruusf. 
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"  This  is  sudden,"  he  said,  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, "  sudden,  and  not  courteous  to  your  king  ^ 
and  to  one  who  has  favoured  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rolled  his  eyes  over  the  circle 
round  him,  with  a  doubtful  and  considerate  look. 
He  was  long  in  finding  a  face  that  pleased  him. 
Pembroke's  would  not  do.  Salisbury's  would 
not  do.  Brionne's  he  did  not  like.  The  Lord 
of  Maille  he  dreaded.  There  was  a  man  stand- 
ing behind,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
chest  and  a  slight  smile  upon  his  lip,  with  more 
of  bitter  than  of  sweet  in  it ;  and,  as  John's 
eye  lighted  on  his  face,  between  the  shoulders 
of  two  others,  he  exclaimed  suddenly.  "  Robert 
de  Vipont,  stand  forward.  We  will  bestow  on 
you  the  custody  of  our  dear  nephew,  if  you 
will  undertake  it." 

"  Right  willingly,  my  liege,"  replied  de  Vipont, 
coming  forward,  "  and  trust  I  shall  give  satis- 
faction in  my  office." 

"Doubtless,  doubtless,"  said  John,  bending 
his  head  ;  and  then  turning  towards  De  Brause, 
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he  said  coldly,  "  Give  up  your  charge  to  him, 
sir." 

"  By  your  good  leave,  my  liege,"  said  De 
Brause,  "  I  will  have  two  of  these  noble  lords  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  my  prisoner  into  his 
hands,  that  they  may  testify  to  your  highness, 
that  the  prince  is  safe  and  well.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  feudal  custom  and  my  right." 

John  had  turned  towards  him  fiercely  at  the 
first  words  ;  but  he  overcame  the  passion  in  his 
heart,  with  marvellous  self-command. 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  said,  in  the  same  cold  chilly 
tone.  "  Let  us  go,  my  lords ;"  and  he  rose 
and  quitted  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ARTHUR. 


The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous.  Heavy 
gusts  of  wind  swept  down  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  There  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky  :  and  sweeping  clouds  obscured  the  whole 
face  of  Heaven.  It  was  the  night  of  the  new 
moon,  and  very  dark.  The  town  of  Rouen  was 
still  and  silent.  All  the  busy  population  of  the 
Norman  capital  was  buried  in  slumber  :  and 
on  neither  side  of  the  river  was  any  one  seen 
except  two  poor  women  on  the  left  bank,  who 
sat  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  keeping  up 
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a  fire  in  a  raised  chafing  dish,  the  light  of  which 
floated  down  the  stream,  but  which  was  shaded 
on  the  other  side  from  the  north  easterly  blast. 
At  that  time  the  fish  of  the  Seine  was  abund- 
ant and  in  high  repute  ;  and  many  fishermen 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen  and  Cante- 
len,  made  a  scanty  living  by  sailing  down  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  bringing 
all  that  they  could  sweep  up  in  their  nets,  for 
the  daily  supply  of  the  city  market.  Their 
trade  was  not  without  peril ;  and  this,  as  I  have 
said,  was  a  stormy  night.  The  women  I  have 
spoken  of  were  two  fishermen's  wives,  watching 
for  the  return  of  their  husbands  who  had  been 
absent  longer  than  their  vvont  ;  and  the  fire 
was  a  little  homely  beacon  lighted  to  show  them, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  their  accustomed 
landing-place. 

Patiently  had  they  watched  for  many  an  hour, 
when  suddenly  they  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  coming  down  the  Bernay  road.  "  Heaven 
send   it,  may  be  the  king  coming  back,"  said 
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one  of  the  women  to  the  other  ;  "  for  then  we 
shall  have  a  good  market  for  the  fish." 

"  No  such  good  luck,"  replied  the  other. 
"  The  king  would  not  come  at  this  hour ;  and, 
besides  I  only  hear  two  or  three  horses." 

As  she  spoke,  she  went  up  the  little  bank  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  road.  Her  eyes  had  grown 
familiar  with  the  darkness  ;  and  she  saw  three 
horsemen  ride  down  towards  the  river  and  dis- 
mount. One  of  them  gathered  all  the  reins 
together,  and  remained  where  he  was.  The 
other  two  went  close  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  one  of  them  turning  his  head  and  saying, 
"  Mind  you  stir  not  a  step  for  your  life." 

"  I  will  not,  my  liege,"  replied  the  man  who 
held  the  horses  ;  and  the  other  two  walked 
for  several  yards  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
Seine. 

The  dip  of  oars  in  tlie  water  was  heard ;  and 
the  two  women  looking  out,  saw  faintly  the 
outline  of  a  boat  with  two  men  in  it,  making 
its  way  towards  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  soon 
lost  in   the   darkness  ;  and  they  perceived  not 
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whither  it  went ;  but  some  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  after,  a  light  streamed  out  from 
one  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  new  tower, 
where  all  had  been  black  before.  That  light 
remained  there ;  but  very  soon,  through  one  of 
the  loopholes  of  the  tall  lateral  turret,  which 
contained  the  staircase,  a  yellow  glare  broke 
forth  upon  the  night,  faded  away,  appeared  at 
the  loophole  above,  and  then  at  another  higher 
still.  It  was  next  seen  spreading  over  one  ot 
the  upper  casements  of  the  tower  ;  and  the 
women  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
speaking  loud,  borne  across  the  river  by  the 
wind. 

A  moment  or  two  after,  there  was  a  loud  and 
piercing  shriek,  a  second  fainter,  and  then 
what  seemed  a  deep  murmuring  groan  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  light  was  extinguished  in  the 
chamber  above.  The  women  shook  very  much, 
but  dared  not  ask  each  other  what  all  this 
might  mean.  Not  long  after,  they  heard  a 
heavy  plunge  in  the  water  ;  and  then  the 
creaking  sound  of  the  oars  upon  the  gunwale, 
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and  their  measured  dip  in  the  stream.  The 
boat  returned  before  their  eyes,  with  two  men 
in  it  as  before  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes,  the 
horses'  feet  were  heard  beating  the  ground, 
and  taking  apparently  the  way  back  towards 
Bernay. 

For  two  hours  more,  the  women  waited  and 
watched.  All  was  silent  and  still  ;  and  they 
conversed  often  in  low  whispers,  as  if  they 
feared  that  some  one  mifjht  be  listenins:.  At 
length  the  sound  of  voices  was  indistinctly 
heard,  the  rushing  of  a  small  bark  through 
the  water,  a  loud  call  from  a  well  known  voice, 
as  some  one  caught  sight  of  the  fire ;  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  more,  husbands  and  wives  were 
busily  unloading  the  boat  which  brought  home 
an  abundant  freight  to  repay  watching  and 
anxiety,  Joy  and  satisfaction  first  had  way  ; 
but  after  that  had  subsided,  each  wife  told  her 
husband  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
much  did  they  all  marvel  what  it  might  mean. 
Some  ten  days  after,  one  of  those  very  men, 
fishing    with    several   companions    many    miles 
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farther  down  the  Seine,  fancied  he  had  caught 
in  his  net  a  larger  draught  of  fishes  than  he  had 
brought  up  that  year ;  but,  when  the  nets  were 
drawn  in,  though  there  were  fish  in  plenty  in  it, 
yet  there  was  an  object  which  attracted  more 
attention  still.  It  was  the  body  of  a  fair  and 
beautiful  boy  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  bright  long  hair,  which  floated  over  the 
face  as  they  raised  it  up.  It  was  lightly  clothed 
in  such  habiliments  as  persons  of  high  rank  in 
those  days  wore  at  night.  There  was  the  shirt 
tied  with  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  neck,  and  a  furred 
dressing  gown  of  cloth  of  silver.  There  was 
a  large  gold  ring  too  upon  the  thumb,  with  a 
beautiful  ruby  in  it,  of  the  size  of  a  silver  sol. 
When  they  came  to  examine  the  body  more 
closely,  they  found  a  deep  sword  wound  passing 
through  and  through  it,  and  another,  contused 
and  ragged,  on  the  left  temple.  The  rough 
men  shook  their  heads  with  a  sad  and  mournful 
look  ;  and  carrying  the  body,  which  was  in  no 
degree  decomposed,  (for  the  weather  had  been 
very  cold,    although    it   was  now   the    13th  of 
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April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1203,)  to  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Fields,  they  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  good 
monks.  The  abbot  was  called  to  look  at  it ;  and 
when  he  had  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  the 
tears  came  into  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"  Alas,  alas/'  he  said  ;  "  and  is  it  even  so  ! 
Go  your  ways,  good  men,  go  your  ways  ;  and 
remember,  if  you  would  save  your  own  lives, 
be  very  silent.  We  will  give  this  youth  burial 
here  in  our  own  church ;  and  a  mass  shall  be 
said  every  day  for  a  twelvemonth  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  He  had  little  peace  or  happiness 
on  earth.     May  he  find  both  in  Heaven." 

The  body  was  buried  in  quiet  secresy  by  the 
good  monks  of  St.  Mary's  ;  and  masses  were 
said  as  the  abbot  had  promised ;  but  Arthur  of 
Britanny  was  never  heard  of  more  amongst  the 
living.* 

*  The  annals  of  Margan  coincide  in  many  particulars 
with  the  account  of  WiUiam  the  Breton.  Matthew  Paris 
is  less  explicit.  Rali)h  of  Coggeshal  supplies  a  few  par- 
ticulars to  the  tale  ;  and  I  have  preferred  the  accounts  of 
these  autliors  to  the  less  credible  statement  of  Argentre, 
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which  I  cannot  discover  to  have  been  based  upon  anything 
but  a  vague  rumour  amongst  the  barons  of  Britanny.  Tiie 
unanimous  testimony  of  historians  proves  that  Arthur  was 
murdered,  ahuost  all  say  by  John's  own  hand,  thougli 
some  assert  that  it  was  doue  by  others  at  his  instigation, 
and  Matthew  Paris  uses  the  delicate  expression  "  Arthurus 
subito  evanuit." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


It  was  an  intensely  hot  day,  towards  the  end 
of  August,  in  the  year  1485  ;  and  the  busy 
citizens  of  London  were  taking  some  short  re- 
pose, after  enjoying  the  mid-day  meal  Never- 
theless, there  was  much  agitation  in  the  city  ; 
for  it  was  known  that  hostile  armies  were 
marching  towards  each  other  in  the  heart  of 
the  land,  and  hourly  news  was  expected  of  a 
battle,  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  England. 
The  two  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster  were 
not  yet  wholly  extinct.     Many  who  had  fought 
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for  one  rose  or  another  were  still  living,  and  old 
wounds  were  still  sore  ;  but  nevertheless  faction 
had  lost  much  of  its  rancour  ;  and  the  accession 
of  Richard  III.  had  tended  to  unite  many  par- 
tizans  of  both  houses,  in  opposition  to  a  prince, 
whom  both  regarded  as  an  usurper. 

But  Richard's  friends  were  very  powerful  in 
London  ;  and  on  that  day,  the  25th  of  August, 
they  walked  the  streets  with  a  proud  and  con- 
fident air,  well  assured  that  their  master,  a  great 
general  as  well  as  a  great  statesman,  supported 
by  veteran  troops,  and  assisted  by  skilful 
officers,  would  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  the 
scum  of  England,  and  the  rabble  of  Britanny, 
led  by  the  un warlike  and  unfamed  Richmond. 
All  were  eager  for  news  from  Leicester,  how- 
ever ;  and  though  the  malcontents  were  afraid 
to  inquire  too  eagerly  for  intelligence,  lest  their 
hopes  should  become  apparent,  yet  many  a  one 
questioned  his  neighbour  in  private.  The  par- 
tizans  of  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly 
questioned  every  one  they  saw,  if  any  distinct 
information  had  been  received  of  the  royal  sue- 
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cess.  Often  might  a  man  be  seen  in  that  after- 
dinner  hour,  quietly  gliding  from  his  own  open 
door  into  that  of  the  adjoining  house,  to  gather 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  returning  with  a  doubt- 
ful and  dejected  countenance  as  he  heard  re- 
port of  Richmond's  men  having  fallen  from 
him,  or  of  scanty  levies  amongst  his  friends, 
or  of  the  indifference  of  the  people  of  thv^ 
country. 

If  any  group  was  seen,  however,  gathered 
together  at  the  shady  corner  of  the  street, 
discussing  the  passing  events  with  loud  tones 
and  a  swaggering  air,  sure  might  you  be  that 
they  were  Richard's  men,  even  though  they 
displayed  not  the  cognizance  of  the  boar. 

Towards  evening,  one  of  those  strange 
rumours  which  have  something  prophetic 
in  them,  began  to  spread  through  the  city. 
No  messenger  had  arrived  from  Bosworth  field, 
no  definite  intelligence  was  to  be  got  from  any 
one,  but  yet  the  report  ran  from  house  to  house 
and  mouth  to  mouth,  with  incredible  rapidity. 
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that  a  great   battle  had  been  fought,  and  that 
Henry  Tudor  was  victor  of  the  field. 

About  six  o'clock,  a  dusty  horseman,  with  a 
jaded  horse,  rode  into  the  town,  and  was  seen 
by  many  spurring  on  towards  the  Tower.  He 
looked  not  to  the  right  or  left.  His  brow  was 
dark  and  gloomy  ;  and  he  seemed  utterly 
wearied  out.  A  man  called  to  him  from  the 
door  of  an  ale-house,  to  stop  and  take  a 
draught ;  but  the  horseman  spurred  on  and 
heeded  not.  When  not  a  bow-shot  from  the 
gates  of  the  Tower,  a  draper,  well  to  do,  who 
knew  him  to  be  a  servant  of  Brackenbury,  the 
lieutenant,  ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  asked  him 
what  news  from  the  north.  The  man  an- 
swered not ;  and  then  the  draper  inquired,  how 
was  his  noble  master. 

"  Dead  !"  replied  the  man,  and  spurred  on, 
nor  paused  farther  till  he  had  passed  the  draw- 
bridge. 

From  that  moment  there  was  a  strange  move- 
ment within  the  Tower.      Many  people    were 
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observed  to  quit  it,  carrying  bundles  and 
boxes.  The  gates  were  left  unguarded,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  the  rumour  spread  fast  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought,  King  Richard  defeated 
and  slain,  and  Brackenbury  the  Lieutenant  left 
amongst  the  dead.  Groups  collected  around 
the  gates  ;  but  they  consisted  only  of  the  lower 
classes  ;  for  the  lord  mayor  and  the  citizens 
had  assembled  in  the  Guildhall,  and  were  dis- 
cussing somewhat  profusely  what  was  to  be 
done  next. 

As  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  two  men 
on  foot  passed  over  the  drawbridge  into  the 
Tower.  One  was  a  monk ;  and  the  other 
seemed  a  serving  man.  They  had  not  en- 
tered a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  two  others 
rode  up  ;  men  bearing  arms  and  of  a  military 
look.  The  horses  were  tired,  but  the  riders 
had  a  gay  and  triumphant  air.  Both  seemed  to 
have  fared  well  on  the  road  too ;  for  their 
speech  was  somewhat  thick,  and  the  tone  boister- 
ous. 

"  What  ne\TS,  what  news  ?"    cried   some   of 
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the  people  in  the  crowd,  as  they  rode  amongst 

them  slowly. 

"  What    news  \"    cried   the    soberer   of  the 

two.      "  Have  you   not   heard   it  lads  ?     Well 

then,  long  live  Henry,  King  of  England !"  and 

he  threw  his  cap  up  into  the  air. 

"  Lancaster  !    Lancaster  !      Long   live  King 

Henry  !"    shouted  the   mob ;    and  a  scramble 

took  place  to  catch  the  man's  cap,  which  fell 

amongst  the  crowd. 

«  Come  to  the  Guildhall !  Come  to  the 
hall  \"  cried  one  of  the  most  forward  amongst 
the  people.  "  Come,  tell  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men the  good  tidings  ;"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  man's  bridle,  while  shouts  of  "  Lan- 
caster !"  echoed  round. 

"  Stay,  stay  —  I  must  say  a  word  to  the 
warder,  and  then  I  am  with  you,"  answered 
the  horseman.  "  Here,  good  man  with  the 
boar  on  your  breast.  Go  tell  the  deputy 
that  I  will  be  back  presently — You  may  say 
that  the  tyrant  is  dead  on  Bosworth  field,  and 
Harry  of  Richmond,  King  of  England — Ah,  I 
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forgot.  That  is  not  all.  Say,  I  come  from  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby,  now  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  to  bid  him  be  ready  to  yield  his  charge 
peaceably  to-morrow  before  noon,  for  Sir 
Robert  is  by  this  time  at  Barnet,  I  dare  say." 

The  man  went  away,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  men  and  boys,  eagerly  seeking  the  news 
of  Bosworth  ;  and  the  warder  ran  in  with  the 
tidings.  The  deputy  was  speaking  low  and 
eagerly  with  the  monk  who  had  lately  entered ; 
and  when  he  heard  the  news  the  warder 
brought,  he  made  no  comment  thereon ;  but 
continued  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  in  conclu- 
sion of  what  he  had  been  saying — 

"  Now  is  the  moment — Quick  then,  quick  ! 
Commend  me  to  her  highness,  and  crave  her 
gracious  favour  for  me." 

Ten  minutes  after,  the  monk  and  the  serving 
man,  went  forth  again  from  the  Tower;  but 
they  had  now  a  fair  young  boy  between  them, 
who  looked  round  as  if  in  terror,  and  held  fast 
by  the  monk's  robe.  No  one  noticed  them. 
It  was  now  nearly  dark.     All  was  confusion  in 
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the  courts  of  the  Tower  ;  the  gate  was  wide 
open,  the  drawbridge  down,  the  mob  all  gone 
to  the  Guildhall,  and  the  monk,  and  boy,  and 
serving  man  passed  on.  They  bent  their  steps 
through  narrow  streets,  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
entered  a  lonely  melancholy  house.  The  serv- 
ing man  stationed  himself  at  the  door,  which 
was  open  when  they  arriv^ed  ;  and  the  monk 
and  the  boy  walked  hastily  in.  They  went  up 
a  broad  flight  of  low  open  stairs,  and  along  a 
corridor.  The  monk  threw  back  a  door,  and  the 
boy  sprang  in. 

There  were  two  ladies  in  the  room.  One 
past  the  early  prime  of  life,  but  still  beauti- 
ful :  the  other  like  a  flower  in  the  spring ; 
and  the  moment  they  beheld  the  boy  they 
caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  smothered 
him  with  caresses.  One  twined  her  arms 
around  him  ;  then  the  other  caught  him  to  her 
heart.  Both  wept,  and  both  smiled ;  and 
speech  seemed  extinguished  for  some  time  in 
manifold  emotions. 

At  length,  however,  the  elder  lady  raised  her 
eyes  tow  arils   heaven,  \\'\i\\    a  look   of  anguish. 
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strangely  contrasting   with  the  joy  which  her 
face  had  just  before  expressed. 

"You  must  go,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "you 
must  go,  Richard.  We  must  not  keep  you 
here." 

"  But  if  my  uncle  is  slain,  dearest  mother, 
why  need  I  go?"  demanded  the  boy.  "The 
Earl  of  Richmond  is  more  unkind  if  he  sends 
me  away  from  England,  than  my  uncle 
Richard ;  for.  though  he  would  not  let  me  out 
of  the  Tower,  he  was  kind,  and  kept  me  here." 

"  It  is  for  your  own  good,  my  boy,"  an- 
swered the  elder  lady.  "  It  is  not  he  who  sends 
you.  It  is  I.  There  are  dangers  abroad, 
Richard — more  dangers  than  you  wot  of. 
Man's  ambition  is  never  to  be  trusted.  Rich- 
mond is  already  proclaimed  King  of  England; 
and  we  have  no  power  to  assert  your  title 
against  his.  The  attempt  would  be  destruction 
to  all  of  us.  You  must  go,  my  boy,  and  go  at 
once.  This  good  father  will  explain  all  to  you 
by    the   way.      The  time  may    come    when    a 

brighter  fate  will  attend  you.     Till  that  day 

o  3 
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arrives,  you  must  conceal  your  name,  your 
rights,  your  station.  A  mother's  and  a  sister's 
love  shall  always  watch  over  you ;  and  we  shall 
meet  again,  I  trust,  in  happier  hours.  I  have 
but  one  injunction  to  give  ;  but  let  it  sink  deep 
into  your  heart.  Treasure  up  in  your  memory 
every  scene,  every  word,  every  act  of  these 
times.  Let  nothing  that  has  happened  to  you 
in  these  days  pass  from  your  remembrance. 
Let  not  new  places  or  new  friends  banish  them 
from  your  recollection,  nor  time  wear  out  the 
soft  traces  from  the  mind  of  youth.  Whether 
your  hours  be  spent  in  pastime  or  in  study, 
pause  and  ponder  for  a  while  each  day,  recall- 
ing as  clearly  as  possible,  all  that  you  now  re- 
collect, your  father's  court,  your  mother's  love, 
the  person  and  appearance  of  all  your  near  re- 
lations, your  dwelling  in  the  Tower,  the  sports 
and  companions  of  your  childhood.  And  now 
farewell,  my  boy,  farewell." 

It  was  a  bitter  parting  ;  but  a  mother's  heart 
reconciled  itself  to  the  pang,  by  the  knowledge 
that  her  child  was  saved. 
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The  boy,  the  monk,  and  the  serving  man  set 
out.     A   wherry,    with    a    common    waterman, 
conveyed  them  down  the  riverto  the  Flemish  ship, 
which  was  lying   below  the  bridge  ;  and,  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  they  were  upon  the  sea. 
The  mouth  of  the  Scheld  received  them  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage  ;  and,  journeying  on,  they 
reached  the  town  of  Tournay  where  their  tra- 
vels ceased.     The  monk  spoke  the  language  of 
the  country  well ;  but  neither   the  boy  nor  the 
old  serving  man,  who  remained  with  him,  un- 
derstood a  word  ;    and   the   conversation   of  all 
three    was    in  English    when    conversing    with 
each  other.     There  were   many  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  town  ;  and  occasionally  they  met 
and  conversed  ;  but  it  was  always  with  reserve, 
for  the  monk   never  lost  sight    of   his    young 
charge,  till  he  had  filled  his  mind  with  the  con- 
viction, that  his  life  or  his  liberty  depended  upon 
concealment.     It  would  seem  that  the  old  man 
had  obtained  a  dispensation  from  his  vows  of 
seclusion,  for  he    quitted  ^not  the  side  of  that 
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boy  for  several  years,  but  remained  with  hira, 
instructing  him  in  many  things,  and  taking 
care  that  nought  which  he  had  learned  should 
escape  from  his  memory. 

From  time  to  time,  news  came  from  England  ; 
and  money,  though  not  in  abundance,  was 
never  wanting.  They  heard  that  Henry  of 
Richmond  was  king.  They  heard  that  he  was 
husband  of  Elizabeth  of  York  ;  and  sometimes 
the  boy  would  smile  at  the  tidings  which 
reached   him ;    sometimes  he  would  weep. 

At  length  a  sore  fever  prevailed  in  the 
land ;  and  the  old  servin:.:  man  caucht  it 
and  died.  The  monk  and  the  boy  how- 
ever escaped ;  and  two  more  years  passed, 
while  time  did  its  work  on  both.  The  boy 
grew  up  into  a  tall  and  handsome  youth.  He 
learned  to  ride,  to  dance,  to  use  the  sword  and 
lance.  The  monk  withered,  and  became  bent 
and  feeble  ;  and  though  he  was  still  cheerful, 
as  good  men  often  are  in  life's  decline,  he  evi- 
dently felt   his  (lays   were   drawing  to   a  close. 

In  1487,  neus  reached  Flanders  that  an  aspi- 
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rant  to  the  crown  of  England  had  appeared, 
calling  himself  Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
But  the  boy  and  the  monk  only  smiled  ;  and 
when,  some  time  after,  they  heard  that  the  real 
Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  shown  to  the  people 
by  King  Henry,  and  that  the  pretender  had 
been  exposed,  defeated  in  battle,  and  made  a 
scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  they  laughed 
aloud. 

The  monk,  however,  as  I  have  said,  declined, 
wasting  slowly  but  perceptibly.  His  memory 
began  to  fail.  His  thoughts  were  not  so  clear; 
his  speech  became  thick  and  indistinct.  About 
this  time  a  stranger  visited  them  from  Eng- 
land ;  and,  seeing  the  state  of  the  good  old 
man,  he  gave  some  money,  which  he  had  been 
charged  to  deliver,  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  boy.  He  bade  him  also,  if  the  monk 
died,  and  he  had  need  of  writing  into  England, 
to  address  his  letter  to  the  prior  of  St.  Albans, 
to  make  no  mention   of  former  times,  to  state 
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his    wants   and     wishes   briefly,   and    to    sign 
merely  the  name  of  Richard. 

The  monk  died  ;  and  the  boy  remained  alone 
lodging  in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Usbeck, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  town  of  Tournay.  He 
soon  got  tired  however  ;  for  these  were  coarse 
rude  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  and  he  was 
now  a  noble  looking,  princely  youth,  graceful 
in  his  manners,  and  with  many  a  rich  store  in 
his  mind.  He  resolved  to  see  more  of  the 
wide  world ;  there  was  none  to  restrain  him  ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  a  Portuguese  ship, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  Scheld,  he  set  sail 
for  that  land  of  bold  adventurers.* 

*  The  foregoing  statement  eannot  be  borne  out  by  any 
direct  authority  ;  but  I  have  adopted  this  view  of  the 
escape  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  out  of  the  Tower,  from 
a  disquisition  attributed,  I  believe  justly,  to  Malcolm 
Laing,  as  the  most  proliable  explanation  of  the  darker 
parts  in  the  history  of  him,  who  has  been  called  by  his- 
torians, Pcrkin  Warbeck,  in  consequence  of  the  bold, 
though  contradictory  and  unsubstantiated  assertions  of  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Mr.  Laing  only  ven- 
tures to  state  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  young  son 
of  Edward,  was  withdrawn  fioui  the  Tower  in  the  confu- 
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sion  which  reigned  in  London  between  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Willoughby 
at  the  Tower,  than  at  any  other  time  ;  but  that  the  prince 
did  escape,  rests  upon  the  much  stronger  body  of  evi- 
dence, principally  negative  indeed,  but  yet  most  con- 
chisive. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1492,  when  a  ship  appeared  otF  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  bearing  Portuguese  colours.  A  boat 
rowed  off,  containing,  besides  a  portion  of  the 
ordinary  crew,  two  or  three  persons  of  distin- 
guished appearance,  one  of  whom  was  a  youth, 
apparently  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall, 
handsome,  beautifully  ft»rmed,  with  a  counte- 
nance once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
full  of  beautiful  peculiarities  :  it  was  the  coun- 
tenance  of  a   race.      His   dress    was   not   what 
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could  be  called  splendid,  but  rich  and  grace- 
ful, and  his  doublet  of  pale  blue  silk,  suited 
well  his  clear  and  brilliant  complexion.  He 
wore  a  long  heavy  sword  upon  his  left  hip, 
and  a  dagger  thrust  through  his  girdle,  imme- 
diately in  front  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
treme youth,  his  muscular  limbs  seemed  well 
fitted  to  wield  the  weapons  which  he  bore. 
When  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  two  of  the 
sailors  jumped  out,  and  held  their  hands  to  as- 
sist the  passengers  in  disembarking.  The  youth 
at  once  rose  and  landed ;  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed him  with  an  air  of  respect.  There  were 
several  persons  watching  the  proceedings  o^ 
the  party;  and  one  asked  the  other,  who  these 
might  be. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  an  old  soldier,  who 
was  standing  by  ;  "  but  that  lad  is  wonder- 
fully like  good  King  Edward  IV,,  as  I  recollect 
him  ten  years  before  his  death."  He  swore  an 
oath,  and  added — "  I  believe  it  is  himself  come 
to  life  again." 

The  words  had  caught  the  youth's  ear;  and 
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with  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  he  turned  round  with  a  bright 
smile,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old  man. 

The  soldier  caught  it  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  it;  and,  while  the  party  walked  on  into 
the  town,  he  hurried  away  to  the  mayor  of 
Cork,  and  told  him  he  had  seen  King  Edward's 
son.  There  were  many  inquiries  made  as  to 
where  the  strangers  were  lodged ;  and  at  night- 
fall the  mayor  went  away,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  this  extraordinary  likeness  of  which  the 
old  soldier  had  spoken. 

"  I  have  seen  good  King  Edward  many  a 
time,"  he  said;  "and  methinks  1  should  know 
his  son  if  I  beheld  him." 

When  the  mayor  arrived  at  the  lodging  of 
the  strangers,  he  found  a  certain  seeming  of 
royal  state.  A  servant  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  were,  and  demanded  his 
name  before  he  would  give  him  admission. 

"Tell  him,"  said  the  visitor,  "that  I  am 
John  le  Mellen,  inayor  of  the  town  of  Cork." 

He   was  admitted  instantly,   and  found   the 
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youth   sitting   with   his  bonnet  on,   while  the 
other  two  persons  present  were  bare-headed." 

"  You  are  welcome,  Master  Mayor,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  pray  you  be  seated.  What 
may  be  your  business  with  me  ?" 

The  mayor  gazed  at  him  intently,  still  stand- 
ing, and  then  replied  in  a  voice  that  shook  a 
good  deal.  "  May  I  first  know  in  whose  pre- 
sence I  am?" 

"  My  name  is  Richard  Plantagenet,'*  replied 
the  young  man  with  a  bland  smile.  "  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

**  My  king,  my  king,"  cried  the  mayor.  "  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  image  of  the  royal 
Edward  is  before  me;"  and  he  bent  his  knee, 
and  kissed  the  young  man's  hand. 

'*  I  did  not  know,"  said  the  youth,  "  that  I 
was  so  like,  till  I  met  an  old  man  on  the  beach 
who  likewise  recognised  me  instantly." 

Such  was  the  first  recognitionof  Richard,  Duke 
of  York.  But  there  be  some  whose  fate  seems 
to  justify  the  old  superstition  of  those  who  say, 
that  men  are  born  under  an   unfavourable  star. 
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Richard's  sun  was  almost  always  clouded  from 
dawn  till  night,  and  if  it  yielded  any  brightness  it 
was  but  with  the  treacherous  ray  that  lures  the 
husbandmen  to  sow  the  seed,  and  then  leaves 
the  produce   to  be   blighted.     On  the   follow- 
ing day,  two  or  three  others  came  in  to  see  and 
to  acknowledge  the  heir  of  their  ancient  kings  : 
one  Stephen  Poitron,  and  one  John  Walter,  or 
O' Walter,  amongst  the  rest.  They  had  both  served 
und  er  King  Edward,  and  required  no  arguments  to 
convince  them  when  they  looked  in  the  youth's 
face.     In  truth   he  never  sought  to  convince  ; 
for  he  knew  his  own   truth   too   well  to   doubt 
that  it  was  apparent  to  others.     By  the  advice 
of   those    who   surrounded    him,  however,    he 
wrote    letters   to   the    Earls   of  Desmond  and 
Kildare,    telling    his    birth,    his    history,    and 
his  claims  ;  but  those  great  leaders  were  cowed 
by   the   superior  fortune   of  Ilenry.     They  re- 
membered the  result  of  Simnel's  attempt ;   and 
that  which  Richard  of  York  had  laughed  at  as 
a  boy,  now  proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his 
ov\n  success.     Kildare  and  Desmont  answered 
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coldly.  They  came  not  to  see  him.  They 
sought  not  to  judge  of  his  rights.  They  left 
them  to  establish  them,  if  he  could — to  fail,  if 
such  were  God's  will. 

Few  gathered  round  him,  though  now  one, 
now  another,  who  had  been  attached  to  his 
family  in  former  days,  acknowledged  his  claim, 
and  formed  a  little  court  around  him  in  Cork. 
No  rising  in  his  favour  showed  itself:  no  army 
waited  his  command  ;  and  the  hope  which  his 
speedy  recognition  had  generated,  waxed  faint 
and  more  faint,  till  it  well  nigh  died  out  al- 
together. 

What  was  to  be  done,  became  the  question. 
What  step  was  to  be  taken  to  win  and  to  con- 
vince. No  one  had  yet  appeared  to  deny  his 
right,  no  one  to  resist  his  prDgress  ;  but  few, 
very  few  were  there  to  support  his  title,  few  to 
promise  success  to  his  etforls  against  a  mighty 
enemy. 

It  was  proposed  that  he  should  once  more 
abandon  the  dominions  of  his  fither,  and  seek 
safety   in   obscurity  again  ;     but  the   gleam   of 
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sunshine  was  coming,  the  only  gleam  that  was 
to  brighten  his  dark  existence. 

The  utter  neglect  with  which  his  pretensions 
had  been  treated  by  the  English  court,  had  not 
been  favourable  to  him.  A  just  cause  almost 
always  gains  by  resistance :  even  an  unjust 
cause  sometimes.  But  Henry's  inactivity  did 
not  proceed  from  apathy.  He  miscalculated, 
and  judged  that  the  appearance  in  Ireland  of  a 
new  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  only  a  strata- 
gem to  divert  hiin  from  his  designs  against 
France.  He  suffered  a  whole  month  to  elapse, 
without  heeding  the  rumours  which  reached 
his  ears,  and  which  began  to  spread  danger- 
ously amongst  the  English  nobility.  He  even 
went  on  grinding  his  own  subjects  with  exces- 
sive exactions,  making  them  look  round  on 
every  side  for  relief  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
avarice. 

I  have  said  that  this  indifference  was  un- 
favourable to  Richard  Plantagcnct.  Noise  and 
activity  are  the  most  seducing  baits  to  the  mul- 
titude.    No  opposition  was  shown  to  Richard's 
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claim  ;  and  consequently  there  came  few  to 
support  it.  Desmond  would  not  move.  Kil- 
dare  was  silent.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
stood  aloof.  There  seemed  nothing  but  exile 
or  death  before  the  prince  ;  and  the  last  hope 
of  the  house  of  York  was  going  out,  when  one 
day  there  arrived  at  Cork  a  French  vessel  of 
war,  with  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  character  of  ambassador. 
His  name  was  Trion.  He  spoke  English  well, 
and  had  formerly  been  French  secretary  to 
King  Henry  VII.  He  had  quitted  the  court  of 
that  monarch  on  some  disgust,  had  visited 
Paris  ;  and  now  his  first  enquiries  were,  for 
Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  were  surprised  at 
the  event,  for  their  interest  in  the  youth  had 
died  away,  and  most  men  were  inclined  to  give 
up  his  cause  as  hopeless.  But  when  the  news 
spread  that  a  French  ambassador  had  arrived, 
acknowledging,  on  behalf  of  his  royal  master, 
the  claims  of  the  young  man  who  so  strongly 
resembled  the  gallant  Edward  IV.,  a  marvellous 
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change  took  place  in  the  minds  of  men.  Ad- 
herents began  to  come  in.  Knights  and  gen- 
tlemen thronged  to  see  the  heir  of  Plantagenet. 
Support  was  promised ;  and  enthusiasm  began 
to  raise  up  her  fiery  head.  The  advisers  of 
Richard  of  York,  however,  knew  how  little 
such  promises  are  ever  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
and  the  envoy  of  the  French  king  had  conveyed 
to  him  an  invitation  which  held  out  brighter 
prospects  for  the  future.  Charles  VIII.  be- 
sought him  to  visit  his  court  in  Paris,  and  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  one  capable  of 
assisting  and  supporting  cflectually.  The 
youth  took  leave  of  his  Irish  friends  with  ten- 
der kindness,  promised  to  return  to  them,  when 
his  plan  should  b'j  matured  by  consultation 
with  his  great  protector,  and  sailed  away  for 
France  with  the  light  of  hope  upon  his  sails. 

It  may  be  that  the  heart  of  Richard  Planta- 
genet beat  with  many  emotions  as  he  entered 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Paris.  IL;  might  feel 
hope,  he  might  feel  expectation,  but  he  might 
feel  that  doubt,  that  fear  springing  from  uncer- 
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tainty  which,  agitates  more  than  the  presence  of 
appax-ent  danger. 

How  should  he  be  received  by  the  King 
of  France  ?  That  was  a  question  upon  which 
much  depended.  If  heartily  acknowledged, 
though  ultimate  success  might  not  indeed 
be  secured,  that  for  which  every  noble 
heart  pants  most  eagerly  was  gained :  the 
means  of  struggling  vigorously  for  a  right.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  were  met  coldly,  his  title 
questioned,  his  descent  subjected  to  carping 
objection,  there  was  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  doubt  and  difficulty  and  the  delay 
which  makes  the  heart  sick. 

He  might  indeed  feel  agitated,  but  he  did  not 
show  it ;  and  he  rode  on,  accompanied  by  his 
small  train,  with  calm  and  easy  dignity  His 
face  was  grave,  but  not  sad.  His  look  was 
thoughtful,  but  not  anxious.  All  fears,  how- 
ever, were  dispelled,  from  the  uioment  of  his 
entrance  into  the  palace.  The  young  king  met 
him  in  the  lower  hall,  and  embraced  him  as  a 
brother  ;  he  led  him  by  the  hand   to   the  pre- 

VOL.     I.  H 
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sence  of  his  new  bride,  the  heiress  of  Britanny  : 

he  acknowledged  him  at  once  as  Richard  Plan- 

tagt  net,  Duke  of  York,  if  not  King  of  England  : 

and,  had   any   one    who    saw    the    two    young 

princes  standing  together,  been   asked  at   that 

moment,  which  nature  intended  for  a  king,  the 

reply  must  certainly  have  pointed  to  the   young 

exile  who  sought  a  refuge  within  those  walls. 

Apartments   in    the   palace    were   assigned   to 

him ;    a  guard  was   appointed   to   attend  upon 

him ;    and  daily   from    that    moment,  his  own 

countrymen,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 

miser  king    they   had  chosen,  or  convinced    of 

the  rights  of  Edward's  son,  flocked  to  the  little 

court  he  now  held  in  Paris. 

Those  were  bright  and  happy  days.  The 
French  courtiers  imitated-  the  demeanour  of 
their  monarch  ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but  as- 
serting Richard's  claim  in  arms ;  and  letters 
were  received  signed  by  several  of  the  proudest 
names  of  England,  giving  assurance  that  there 
was  still  many  a  sword  ready  to  start  from  the 
sheath  in  defence  of  the  house  of  York. 
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They  were  bright  days ;  but  clouds  were 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sky,  and  the  storm  was 
coming  on  the  gale.  The  poor  lad  little  knew 
that,  while  all  seemed  so  fair  and  blossoming, 
the  crooked  canker  worm  of  policy  was  gnaw- 
ing the  heart  of  the  rose.  Maximilian,  the 
German  emperor  was  arming  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  the  King  of  France  for  a  double 
injury  :  his  bride  *  snatched  from  him,  and  his 
daughter,t  betrothed  to  the  same  prince,  cast 
off  and  despised.  Henry  VII,,  of  England, 
menaced  Charles  on  the  other  side,  talked 
loudly  of  war  and  conquest,  and  the  revenge  of 
injuries. 

Led  by  ambition  towards  other  scenes, 
given  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  present  pleasure, 
and  rinding  neither  strength  nor  union  in 
France  to  struggle  with  the  tv»-o  mightiest 
monarchs  of  the   day,  Charles   saw  the  storm 

*  Anne  of  Britanny,  who  had  been  actually  married  by 
proxy,  with  some  very  extraordinary  and  indecent  cere- 
monies, to  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

t  Margaret  of  Austria,  betrothed  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  actually  in  Paris. 
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which  menaced  him  with  alarm,  and  pre- 
pared to  avert  it  bj  any  concession.  Richard 
Plantagenet  had  been  invited  to  Paris  as  a 
menace  to  the  King  of  England.  He  was  now 
destined  to  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement  to 
his  enemy.  The  negociations  for  the  peace  of 
Etaples  were  conducted  rapidly.  Clause  after 
clause  was  agreed  to.  Only  one  more  point 
remained  to  be  demanded,  and  conceded  :  the 
surrender  of  Richard  of  York  into  the  hands 
of  Henry. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


There  had  been  a  busy  day  at  the  court  of 
France.  Messengers  had  come  and  gone. 
Many  letters  had  been  written ;  and  a  recep- 
tion at  the  palace  which  had  been  fixed  for  that 
night  was  suddenly  put  off.  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  was  in  his  chamber  alone,  sketching 
out  with  no  unskilful  hand,  and  in  no  unkingly 
terms,  a  proclamation  to  be  addressed  to  the 
people  of  England,  on  landing  to  claim  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors. 

There  was  a  gentle  and  quiet  knock   at   his 
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door ;  and  he  bade  the  visitor  come  in.  The 
door  opened.  The  tapestry  was  pushed  aside  ; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  young  prince,  he  saw 
a  cordelier  enter.  He  knew  the  man  well.  He 
was  Father  Maillard,  a  celebrated  preacher, 
and  the  confessor  of  the  king,  but  one  who 
meddled  with  policy,  fully  as  much  as  religion, 
and  who,  it  is  said,  betrayed  the  interests  of 
France  to  the  seductions  of  Spain. 

He  bore  a  very  reverend  character  however ; 
and  the  youth  greeted  him  with  all  respect, 
kissed  his  hand,  besought  him  to  be  seated. 

The  friar  wore  a  grave  and  sorrowful  air.  It 
was  clear  some  unpleasant  intelligence  was 
coming  ;  but  Richard  was  not  prepared  for  the 
whole. 

"  I  have  a  very  painful  task  to  perform,  my 
son,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  upon  him  rue- 
fully. "  You  have,  of  course,  heard  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  is  about  to  be  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France  V 

"  No,  indeed,  father,"  answered   the  youth, 
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with  a  grave  and  somewhat  stern  air.  "  Me- 
thinks,  I  ought  to  have  heard  of  it ;  but  I  have 
not.  I  suppose  I  am  to  read  your  words,  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  about  to  be  concluded  be- 
tween King  Charles,  my  friend,  and  Henry 
Tudor,  my  enemy." 

"  Even  so,"  answered  the  old  man  mildlj, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  indignant  tone  in 
which  the  other  spoke.  "  The  state  of  France, 
his  duty  to  his  people,  the  menacing  aspect  of 
many  neighbouring  powers,  compels — for  I  will 
not  use  a  lighter  term — my  sovereign,  Charles, 
to  make  great  sacrifices  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  menace  his  monarchy." 

"  Methinks,  were  I  king  of  the  French  na- 
tion," replied  Richard,  "  no  dangers  would 
be  found  great  enough  to  induce  me  to  ally  my- 
self with  an  usurper,  who  has  ever  shown  him- 
self an  enemy,  to  the  ruin  of  hopes  I  had 
nourished,  and  the  injury  of  one  whom  I  had 
promised  to  befriend." 

"You    know    not,    my    son,    what    conduct 
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might  be  torced  upon  you  were  you  in  such 
circumstances,"  answered  the  friar  with  the 
same  gentle  manner.  "  France  is  sti-ong,  and 
able  to  cope  with  any  neighbouring  kingdom 
single-handed,  but  not  with  a  great  coaUtion 
agauist  her.  England,  the  empire,  and  Arra- 
gon  have  been  all  united  for  her  destruction. 
The  English,  on  the  west,  were  ready  to  sweep 
her  coasts,  aye,  and  to  carry  war  into  the  heart 
of  the  land.  The  Arragonese,  in  the  south, 
were  prepared  to  pour  down  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  Gascony  and  Languedoc.  The 
emperor  on  the  east  and  north,  was  already  in 
the  field.  Peace  has  been  purchased — for  I 
must  not  call  it,  gained — by  immense  sacri- 
fices, by  enormous  payments  in  gold,  by  the 
cession  of  Artois,  and  Tranche  Comte,  by  the 
surrender  of  Roussillon;  and  1  must  now  add, 
it  can  only  be  ratified  by  a  greater  sacrifice 
still." 

"  He  would  not  give  me  up  to  my  enemy  1" 
exclaimed  Richard  Plantagenet,  now  grasping 
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in  some  degree  the  old  man's  meaning.  "  He 
has  not  invited  me  hither  to  violate  in  ray  per- 
son the  rights  of  princes,  his  own  solemn  word 
and  plighted  faith,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
the  rules  of  honour  !     I  will  not  believe  it." 

"  There  you  do  him  right,"  replied  the  con- 
fessor. "  He  has  not  done,  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  any  of  these  things  you  mention. 
You  are  not  even  named  in  the  treaty,  and 
never  to  my  knowledge  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  negociations.  But  the  treaty  must  be 
signed  to-morrow  ;  and  after  that  the  king  can- 
not guarantee  your  safety.  He  has  sent  me  to 
warn  you  of  the  fact." 

'•  My  safety  from  what  danger  ?"  asked  the 
unfortunate  prince.  "  If  he  withdraws  not  his 
countenance  and  friendship  for  me,  from  all 
other  dangers  I  will  guard  myself." 

"  Nay,  my  son,  listen  to  reason,"  said  the 
cordelier.  "  In  regard  to  political  events  near 
at  hand,  it  needs  no  prophetical  spirit  to  tell 
what  will  happen.     Both  you  and  I  can  easily 

li  3 
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foresee  what  will  be  demanded  of  the  King  of 
France  as  soon  as  this  treaty  is  signed.  King 
Henry  will  require  that  you  should  be  given  up 
to  him." 

*' And  will  he  consent?"  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  "Will  he  so  betray  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  forfeit  his  plighted  word,  debase 
the  kingly  office,  and  bring  contempt  upon  the 
crown  of  France  ?" 

'*  What  can  he  do  ?"  inquired  the  friar. 

"Reject  the  demand  with  scorn,"  replied  the 
young  man.  "Tell  the  usurper  of  my  throne, 
that  Charles  of  France  is  not  his  servant. — 
Tell  him  that  knights  and  gentlemen,  to  say 
nought  of  monarchs,  do  not  sully  their  honour 
and  disgrace  their  name  at  the  bidding  of  any 
man." 

"  And  bring  war  and  bloodshed  upon  the 
whole  realm  of  France,"  said  the  monk,  in  a 
somewhat  sterner  tone  ;  "  true,  had  he  no  one 
to  consult  but  his  own  courage  or  rather  his 
own  rashness,  he  might  commit  such  unchris- 
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tian  folly,  might  see  his  fair  fields  laid  waste, 
his  people  slaughtered,  his  towns  sacked  and 
burned,  merely  for  what  men  call  a  point  of 
honour  ;  but  happily  for  France  he  must  con- 
sult his  counsel,  who  have  already  advised  him 
to  pay  many  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  avert 
the  threatened  evil.  On  their  decision  he  must 
act ;  and  it  is  a  kind  deed  of  him  to  give 
you  timely  warning,  before  a  demand  is  made 
which  all  men  must  see  he  cannot  venture  to 
reject." 

The  young  man  bent  his  head,  and  sat  silent 
for  several  minutes  in  bitter  thought.  At 
length  he  said,  in  a  lo  w  tone,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself — 

"The  unfortunate  have  few  friends,  and  none 
stedfast." 

"  He  shows  himself  your  friend,  in  thus  fore- 
warning you,"  answered  the  confessor.  "  Many  a 
man  in  his  situation  would  have  told  you  nought, 
but  would  have  sacrificed  you  at  once  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom.     He  however  gives  you 
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timely  notice  of  a  danger ;  nay  more,  he  offers 
you  the  means  of  avoiding  it." 

"And  how?'  demanded  Richard  Plantage- 
net.  "  By  becoming  once  more  a  homeless 
outcast,  by  wandering  away  unprotected,  to 
fall  a  ready  prey  into  the  hands  of  my  fierce 
ruthless  enemy,  whose  attention  has  been 
awakened  to  my  existence  and  my  claims,  while 
the  King  of  France  has  kept  me  at  his  court, 
fining  me  with  vague  promises  and  unsub- 
stantial hopes.  Oh,  hapless  fortune!  Doomed 
from  my  earliest  years  to  sorrow  and  adversity, 
mourning  for  my  father's  death  is  amongst  my 
first  remembrances,  and  then  comes  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  a  still  longer  exile,  my 
brother's  throne  usurped,  my  own  fortune, 
exile  and  obscurity,  and  now  the  downfall  of 
all  my  expectations  built  upon  a  monarch's 
word,  and  the  promises  of  a  pretended  friend." 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  young  sir,"  rejoined  the 
priest,  •'  both  in  regard  to  the  acts  and  to  the 
intentions  of  the  king.  He  does  not  send  you 
back  to  poverty  and  exile.     He  does  not  wish 
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you  to  wander  away  unprotected,  to  fall  a  prey 
into  the  hand  of  your  enemy.  He  advises  you, 
for  he  has  no  right  to  command,  to  betake 
yourself  to  the  court  of  your  nearest  relation 
out  of  England,  Margaret  of  York,  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  and  Regent  of  Flanders.  He  will 
furnish  you  with  abundant  means  to  reach  the 
territory  under  her  rule,  in  a  state  becoming 
your  birth  ;  and  he  will  have  you  safely  escorted 
to  the  frontier,  so  that  no  evil  can  befall  you. 
This  is  surely  all  that  you  can  expect." 

The  young  man  sighed  deeply,  and  bent  his 
head,  lie  saw  that  the  conduct  of  Charles 
was  decided.  There  was  no  hope  that  anything 
he  could  say  would  change  the  king's  resolu- 
tion, and  he  answered  in  a  low  tone  — 

"  Well,  as  it  may  be  no  better  1  must  even 
submit.  When  does  the  king  wish  that  I 
should  depart  ?" 

"  The  treaty  will  be  signed  to-morrow  at 
noon,"  repUed  the  priest.  "  No  one  can  tell 
how  soon  after,  the  demand  may  be  made. 
Perhaps,  even    now,  the   English    envoys    have 
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their  commands  to  require  your  surrender  as 
soon  as  the  negociations  have  terminated,  when 
they  know  that  such  a  demand  cannot  be  re- 
fused." 

"  It  were  better,  you  would  say,  that  I  should 
go  at  once,"  answered  Richard  rising.  "  Be  it 
so.      I  am  ready." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  son,  no  such  haste,"  said 
Father  Maillard,  resuming  his  gentler  tone, 
now  that  the  object  was  attained.  "To-mor- 
row morning  will  be  time  enough.  Then,  you 
had  better  go,  and  as  privately  as  possible." 

"Good!"  answered  Richard.  "But  1  will 
beseech  the  King  of  France  to  recompense  my 
page,  and  my  other  attendants.  They  have 
been  very  faithful  to  me,  and  love  me  well,  I 
believe.  Some  small  gratuity  too,  I  would 
crave  for  the  guard  who  have  had  in  charge 
to  protect  the  King  of  England.  An- 
other King  of  England  is  acknowledged  now. 
So  farewell  to  the  first  recognition  of  my 
rights ;  for  the  favour  of  this  world  passeth 
away." 
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He  spoke  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  with 
an  air  of  grave  dignity,,  but  no  bitterness  ;  and 
even  Maillard  was  moved. 

"  Your  page  is  doubtless  ready  to  go  with 
you,  my  lord,"  he  replied  ;  and  you  had  better 
take  two  of  your  other  attendants  at  the  least." 

"Where  shall  they  find  a  living  with  such  a 
one  as  I  am  ?"  asked  the  unhappy  pi'ince.  "  I 
am  but  a  poor  exile,  father." 

"  For  such  expenses  as  that,"  said  the  con- 
fessor, "the  king  has  made  provision  sufficient. 
The  enormous  sums  indeed  which  he  is  oblige  to 
disburse,  to  satisfy  the  King  of  England — six 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  on 
one  account,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  five 
thousand  on  another  — will  leave  his  treasury 
well  nigh  empty." 

The  young  man  murmured  something  to 
himself  which  the  cordelier  did  not  or  would 
nut  hear.  The  words  were — "  Is  France  fallen 
so  low  !" 

The  other  however  proceeded,  saying,  "  He 
has  nevertlieless  sufficient  left   to   provide  for 
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the  maintenance  of  a  friend.  Here  you  will 
find ;"  and  he  drew  a  leathern  bag  from  be- 
neath his  gown,  "  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  ercwns  of  the  sun.  In  the  top 
there  is  also  a  paper,  which,  on  being  presented 
to  Aaron  Ardenheim,  the  Jew  of  Ghent,  will 
procure  for  you  an  equal  sum."  He  laid  the 
bag  upon  the  table,  saying— "  And  now,  my 
son,  farewell." 

''  Stay,  stay  I"  cried  the  young  prince,  gazing 
at  the  money  with  a  look  of  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion.    "  I  cannot  take  this  gold." 

*'  Take  it,  my  son,  take  it,"  said  Mai  Hard, 
"  and  because  my  royal  master  cannot  do  all 
for  you  that  he  could  w  ish  and  desire,  do  not 
reject  that  which  his  friendship  and  his  kind- 
ness ofiers.  Take  it,  1  say  ;  and  let  it  be  a  war- 
rant to  you  that  his  heart  is  with  you,  and  that 
in  happier  days,  when  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round him  have  passed  away,  you  may  find  in 
him  ail  you  hoped  and  expected." 

"  Ha  ?"  cried  Richard  Plantagenet,  with  a 
brighter  look ;  "  it"   I  am  so    to  read   the  gift, 
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right  willingly  do  I  take  it,  and  gratefully  do  I 
thank  him.  So  express  me  to  him,  father  ;  and 
now,  farewell." 

How  eagerly  the  heart  of  youth  grasps  at  the 
fallacies  of  hope. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


There  was  a  j^ay  and  brilliant  court  assembled 
in  the  good  old  town  of  Malines.  The  coming 
of  the  young  arch  duke  was  expected  daily  ;  and 
the  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  regent  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  had  left  Brussels,  to  meet 
him  on  the  way  by  which  he  came.  Well  and 
firmly  had  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  of  Eng- 
land, governed  the  territory  entrusted  to  her 
care ;  well  had  she  fulfilled  every  duty  of  her 
high  station  :  the  humble  and  obedient  wife  of 
an  impetuous  and  violent  prince  :   more  than  a 
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mother  to  his  daughter  by  his  first  marriage, 
after  that  prince's  death  :  and  a  mother  to  his 
daughter's  children,  when  an  early  fate  snatched 
the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Mary  from  a  people 
who  had  too  late  learned  to  love  her.  Wise,  pru- 
dent, and  gentle,  yet  firm  and  courageous,  she 
had  successfully  triumphed  over  many  diffi- 
culties, and  won  the  respect  and  affection,  eve 
of  a  turbulent  and  never  contented  people.  She 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  court,  surrounded  by 
all  the  high  nobility  of  the  realm,  making 
various  arrangements  for  some  of  the  approach- 
ing ceremonies,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to 
her,  by  one  of  her  own  attendants,  who  in- 
formed her  that  the  messenger  was  waiting  in 
the  hall  below. 

The  princess  smiled  as  she  read  the  contents 
of  the  epistle;  and,  turning  to  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  who  was  standing  near  her,  she 
said — 

"  Read,  Monsieur  de  Chimay.  Here  is  a 
new  pretender  started  up  to  claim  the  crown 
of  England,  from  Henry  Tudor.     He  calls  him- 
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self  Richard  of  York  ;  but  it  is  strange,  that 
Margaret  of  York  should  never  have  heard  of 
her  lost  nephew  for  so  many  years,  if  he  were 
really  living  near  her,  as  this  letter  says." 

The  Prince  de  Chimay  took  the  letter  and 
read  it ;  but  he  did  not  smile. 

"  This  is  the  young  prince,  madam,"  he  said, 
"  whom  we  have  heard  of  before  when  he  was  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  France.  A  rumour 
reached  me  the  other  day  that  Charles  had 
meanly  sacrificed  him  to  Henry  of  Richmond, 
and,  not  contented  with  paying  immense  sums 
of  money  as  the  price  of  peace,  had  thrown 
his  honour  and  good  faith  also  into  the  scale. 
I  suppose  your  grace  will  see  the  young  man." 

"  Not  I,''  answered  Margaret.  "  This  is  a 
second  Simnel,  depend  upon  it.  Richard  of 
York  perished  in  the  tower,  I  do  believe,  al- 
though it  is  true  that,  about  the  time  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  a  rumour  reached  me,  counte- 
nanced in  some  degree  by  my  brother  Edward's 
widow,  that  her  youngest  son  was  alive  and 
had   escaped.       I    judged   it  merely   a    report 
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spread  by  that  politic  lady,  to  act  as  some 
sort  of  check  upon  Henry  Tudor.  But  this 
is  an  impostor,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Methinks  it  were  as  well,"  said  the  Lord 
of  Solre,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  feudal  law,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of 
Burgundy,  "  methinks  it  were  as  well  that  your 
highness  should  see  this  young  man,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  resolved  what  ground  there  is  for  his 
pretensions.  If  there  be  even  a  chance  that 
he  is  your  nephew,  you  will  thus  make  sure 
that  you  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach  here- 
after. Doubtless  minute  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  tale,  will  speedily  show 
its  truth  or  falsehood." 

*'  Well,  I  will  see  him,"  answered  the 
duchess,  "  and  soon  expose  the  imposture. 
Richard  of  York  was  old  enough  at  his  father's 
death,  to  recollect  right  well  many  whom  I 
myself  remember  :  and  if  I  question  him  about 
my  brother's  court,  this  lad  will  soon  display 
his  ignorance — unless  indeed,  which  I  dare  not 
believe,  he  be  indeed  my  royal  brother's  child. 
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Write  to  him,  Monsieur  de  Solre.  Say  boldly 
that  I  believe  not  his  story,  but  will  see  hinn 
to-morrow  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  if  he  de- 
sires it.  But  bid  him  not  present  himself  to  me 
without  consideration,  as  I  will  take  means  to 
probe  hia  history  to  the  bottom." 

The  letter  was  written  ;  and  the  court  as- 
sembled on  the  following  day  at  Brussels.  Ex- 
pectation was  high.  Some  said  the  pretender 
would  not  appear  :  others  that  he  would  come 
and  be  exposed  ;  but  there  were  several  who 
remarked  that  it  was  not  likely  King  Charles 
and  his  counsel  should  even  for  a  time  acknow- 
ledge the  young  man  as  Richard  of  York,  unless 
he  brought  pregnant  proofs  that  he  really  was 
so.  Orders  had  been  given  to  admit  him  to 
the  presence  of  the  duchess  ;  and  many  of  her 
wisest  and  most  experienced  counsellors  were 
assembled  round  her. 

Richard  Plantagenet  did  not  make  her  wait. 
The  great  door  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open 
within  five  minutes  after  Margaret  had  entered  ; 
and  the  young  claimant  of  the   English  crown 
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was  introduced,  accompanied  by  two  English 
gentlemen  of  good  repute,  but  no  great  fortune, 
who  had   followed   him    from  Paris. 

He  was  very  plainly  dressed.  There  was  neither 
gold  nor  embroidery  to  set  off  his  person  to  advan- 
tage, nothing  gaudy  or  factitious  in  his  costume. 
But  the  eye  of  Margaret  fixed  earnestly  upon 
him;  and  those  who  watched  her  countenance, 
saw  that  she  turned  deadly  pale 

She  was  herself  again  in  a  moment ;  and,  lift- 
ing her  head  proudly,  she  said  :  "  How  is  it,  sir, 
that  you  venture  to  present  yourself  before  me, 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  me  with  a  tale 
which  would  not  deceive  a  child  ?  The  per- 
suasions of  my  unfortunate  nephew,  Lincoln,  in- 
duced me  once  to  render  some  assistance  to  an 
imposter  whom  1  had  never  seen,  and  whose 
claims  I  could  not  try  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  come  boldly  into  my  presence,  claiming 
to  be  my  brother's  son,  when  I  have  every 
means  of  discovering,  exposing,  and  punishing 
the  cheat.  In  compassion  for  your  youth,  I 
advise  you  to  retire  at  once,  and  not  to  risk  the 
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consequences  which  will  certainly  fall  upon  you 
if  you  force  me  to  investigate  your  pretensions, 
and  they  prove  false." 

Richard  listened  calmly,  with  his  eyes  bent 
down ;  and  once  there  came  a  quick  flush  upon 
his  cheek,  as  if  he  were  somewhat  moved  with 
anger  ;  but  the  instant  she  had  done  speaking, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and  gazed  at  her 
steadily,  while  he  replied. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  do  not  retire,"  he 
said  ;  "  for,  to  do  so,  after  your  words,  would  be 
to  acknowledge  guilt  of  which  I  am  unconscious. 
I  will  own  that  you  have  good  cause  to  doubt ; 
for  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  my  safety 
have  now  the  effect  of  throwing  doubt  upon  my 
rights.  Knowing  however,  what  those  rights 
are,  1  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  myself,  did 
I  not  beseech  you  to  investigate  my  claim  with 
the  utmost  strictness.  I  stand  before  you,  de- 
claring myself  to  be  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
or  rather  King  of  England,  if  my  brother  Ed- 
ward be  really  no  more,  the  son  of  your  royal 
and  victorious   brother   Edward  IV.,  and   con- 
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sequently  your  nephew.  These  are  lofty  pre- 
tensions, I  know  ;  but  I  am  willing  that  they 
should  be  tried  by  any  test  you  will.  Let  any 
one  come  forth  to  prove  who  are  my  parents,  if 
Edward  was  not  so.  Let  any  one  say,  who  has 
tutored  me  in  the  history  of  the  English  kings, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  court  and  private 
life.  In  Lambert  Simnei's  case  these  things 
were  proved.  Let  them  be  proved  in  mine  ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  any  punishment, 
to  death  itself,  should  I  be  adjudged  a  counter- 
feit. Here  J  stand  in  your  own  royal  presence, 
prepared  to  meet  any  charge,  ready  to  disprove 
any  accusation,  and  to  show,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances have  left  me  the  power  of  showing  it, 
that  I  am  Richard  Plantagenet  and  your 
nephew." 

It  was  evident  to  those  who  knew  her  best, 
that  the  duchess  was  much  moved,  though  she 
strove  sternly  with  her  emotions.  She  answered 
in  the  same  tone  as  before  however — ''  There  be 
other  means,  sir,  of  trying  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  your  tale.     It  would  require  too  much  time, 
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and  I  may  add,  too  much  trouble,  in  a  case  like 
this,  to  trace  out  your  previous  history,  to  in- 
vestigate who  was  your  real  father,  where  you 
were  brought  up,  how  you  were  tutored.  First, 
if  you  are  Edward's  son,  you  have  doubtless 
not  forgotten  your  native  language.  Though 
you  speak  French  well,  it  is  with  the  accent  of 
a  foreign  land,  methinks  that  of  Flanders." 

*'  Oh  no,  madam,"  answered  Richard  at 
once,  in  English,  "it  must  be  with  that  of 
England  ;  for  I  know  no  Flemish.  The  French 
tongue  I  have  acquired  of  late  years ;  but 
English  is  my  native  language." 

"  It  seems  so  indeed,"  said  the  duchess, 
musing.  "  You  speak  it  well  too.  Your  edu- 
cation has  not  been  neglected.  But  there  are 
others  matters.  At  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  his  son  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  was  old  enough  to  remember  now, 
w  ere  he  still  alive,  many  a  thing  concernmg  his 
father's  court ;  many  a  minute  particular  by 
which  the  truth  of  your  tale  may  be  easily 
ascertained,    for   such    intimate   knowledge    as 
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would  deceive  me  could  not  be  acquired.  If 
you  are  Richard  of  York,  you  must  well  re- 
collect your  father's  court,  many  of  those  who 
dwelt  therein,  what  happened  after  your  father's 
death,  what  took  place  in  the  Tower,  your 
mother's  person  and  appearance,  your  uncle^s, 
and  those  of  several  near  relations." 

"1  do  remember  all  these  things,"  repKed 
the  young  man  boldly  ;  "  but  yet  I  might  for- 
get them,  and  still  be  Duke  of  York  ;  for,  if 
you  remember,  I  was  barely  nine  years  old  at 
my  father's  death,  and  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  passed  since,  all  might  well  be  lost  to 
memory.  Nevertheless,  I  recollect  very  much 
of  all  that  you  have  mentioned  ;  for  when  I 
parted  from  my  mother,  her  last  injunction  was, 
never  to  forget  all  that  I  then  remembered,  but 
every  day  to  call  up  again  afresh  the  scenes  and 
transactions  of  my  youth,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  such  circumstances  as  I  am  placed  in 
now.  1  promised  her  to  obey  her  instructions, 
and  I  have  done  so.  Some  things  may  be  lost, 
it  is  true,  but  very  little." 
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'*  Lucky  that  it  is  so,"  said  the  duchess,  "  for 
by  your  memory  of  such  events  can  the  reality 
of  your  story  be  best  tested.  First,  however, 
let  us  hear  how  your  escape  was  effected  from 
the  Tower.  But  speak  in  French,  that  your 
reply  may  be  heard  by  these  noble  lords  and 
ladies.  I  will  testify  to  them  that  your  English 
is  such  as  few  but  an  Englishman  could  so 
speak." 

"  My  escape  from  the  Tower,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  was  effected  without  any  diffi- 
culty ;  and  indeed  there  is  very  little  to  tell 
concerning  it,  all  was  so  easy." 

"Why  the  princes  were  strictly  guarded," 
replied  Margaret,  interrupting  him  ;  "  so  strictly 
that  none  could  get  admission  even  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  living  or  dead." 

"  True,"  answered  Richai'd.  "  I  was  very 
strictly  guarded  for  a  long  time,  separated  from 
my  brother,  allowed  to  see  no  one,  not  even  to 
walk  at  liberty  in  the  courts.  The  only  per- 
sons who  ever  visited  me  were  Robert  Bracken- 
bui-^'  the  governor,  who  came  once  a  d<iy,  and  a 
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man  called  Digby,  who  brought  me  food  and 
clothes,  and  sometimes  sat  and  talked  with  me. 
I  remember  well,  it  was  one  evening  of  a  hot 
autumn  day,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  think, 
Digby  told  me  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  a 
battle  having  been  fought,  somewhere  in  the 
north,  near  Leicester.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I 
had  not  seen  Brackenbury  for  many  a  day,  and 
used  to  ask  what  had  become  of  him,  when  I 
was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  the  wars.  How- 
ever Digby,  when  he  mentioned  a  battle,  added 
that  we  should  soon  hear  more,  for  Bracken- 
bury,  who  was  with  my  uncle  Richard,  would 
certainly  send  intelligence,  and  that  it  might 
come  that  very  night.  I  was  curious  to  know, 
for  the  days  passed  heavily  then  ;  and  I  got 
upon  the  table,  after  he  was  gone,  and  looked 
through  the  bai's  of  the  window  into  the  court. 
I  saw  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and 
people  moving  to  and  fro,  more  than  ordinary^ 
which  amused  me,  without  either  raising  hope 
or  fear,  for  I  knew  not  that  the  gain  or  loss  of 
a  battle  would  any  way  alter  my  fate." 
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"  Poor  boy,"  murmured  the  duchess  in  a  low 
voice. 

''  At  length  I  got  down,"  continued  Richard, 
'•'  for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  I  was  tired.  I 
could  hear  people  shouting,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  they  said  ;  and  I  became  impatient 
for  the  lamp  they  used  to  bring  me,  to  read  a 
printed  book  which  Digby  had  lent  me  two  days 
before.  At  length  I  heard  some  one  at  the  door, 
and  thought  he  brought  the  lamp  ;  but  when 
the  door  opened  three  men  came  in  ;  and  I  was 
very  much  frightened,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
their  faces.  One  of  them  however  raised  his 
voice,  saying,  "  Oh,  my  prince,  do  you  not  re- 
member mc?'  and  then  I  recollected  the  voice  of 
an  old  servant  of  my  mother's  who  used  to  wait 
upon  the  mistress  of  the  maids.  All  that,  I  re- 
member still  quite  well ;  but  what  came  next  was 
done  in  so  much  haste  that  I  hardly  knew  the  par- 
ticulars even  at  the  time.  Another  of  the  men 
was  a  monk, one  Father  Prior;  and  the  third  man 
was  Digby.  Some  one,  however,  told  me  that 
Brackenbury  was  dead,  and  my  uncle   Richard 
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too,  and  that  I  must  stay  there  no  longer.  They 
would  not  even  let  me  wait  to  get  clothes,  or  to 
gather  together  any  of  the  things  with  which  I 
used  to  amuse  the  weary  days  ;  but  out  we 
went  through  the  gates  and  along  many  dark 
and  narrow  streets,  the  monk  telling  me  by  the 
way  many  a  thing  which  had  lately  happened. 
They  took  me  to  a  large  dark  house  by  the  river 
side.  I  should  think  we  were  half  an  hour  in 
reaching  it,  or  more.  There  I  found  my  mother 
and  my  sister,  Cecily.  Elizabeth  was  not  with 
them.  I  remained  but  a  short  time  there, 
though  I  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  sent  away 
again  ;  but,  I  was  put  into  a  boat  with  Prior 
the  monk,  and  the  old  servant  Soames,  and  rowed 
down  the  river  to  a  very  dirty  ship,  which  sailed  in 
a  few  hours  for  Antwerp.  Thence  we  journeyed 
on  to  Tournay." 

**  The  tale  is  well  devised,"  said  the  duchess, 
coldly,  "  and  'tis  clear  you  have  good  informa- 
tion so  far.  Brackenbury  was  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  ;  but  that  is  matter  of  common  notoriety. 
Digby  too  was   an   officer  of    his.      How  you 
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learned  his  name,  I  do  not  know.  But  tell  me 
what  like  was  this  Brackenbury.  I  have  seen 
the  man,  and  remember  him.'' 

"  Oh,  I  remember  him  right  well,"  replied 
Richard  Plantagenet.  "  I  shall  never  forget 
him.  He  was  a  tall  gaunt  man  with  thick 
shaggy  eyebrows,  but  not  unkind  to  me,  though 
I  was  terrified  at  him  at  first.  He  had  a  large 
scar  across  his  cheek  and  lip,  and  would  some- 
times sit  and  tell  me  how  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  battle,  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  York." 

"  At  Barnet,"  said  the  duchess.  "  Now  let 
me  hear  somewhat  more.  When  you  and  your 
brother,  as  you  call  him,  were  first  seized  at 
Stony  Stratford—" 

"  Stay,  madam," exclaimed  the  prince.  "  I  was 
not  with  my  brother  at  Stony  Stratford.  The 
way  \\as  this.  My  brother  had  gone  into  Wales 
with  my  uncle  Rivers,  before  my  father's  death  ; 
and  after  that  event  he  was  seized  at  Stratford  ; 
but  I  was  still  with  my  mother ;  and  I  recollect 
quite  well  what  terror  was  created  by  the  news 
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from  Northampton.  I  was  taken  out  of  my 
bed  sound  asleep,  and  carried  with  my  sisters 
to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  We  had 
hardly  clothes  to  cover  us  and  no  furniture,  so 
that  we  were  forced  to  sit  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  servants  brought  us  what  was  needful 
from  the  palace.  It  w^as  some  weeks  after  that, 
my  mother  was  persuaded  by  a  tall  old  man  in 
a  scarletgow^n,  whom  she  called,  your  Eminence, 
to  give  me  up  to  my  uncle  Gloucester.  Loath, 
loath  was  she  to  do  it ;  and  she  held  me  to  her 
breast  long,  and  shed  many  tears  ;  but  at  last 
they  took  me  away  from  her." 

"  And  then  they  carried  you  to  the  Tower/" 
said  the  duchess. 

"  Your  pardon,  madam,"  replied  the  young 
prince.  "  I  was  first  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  near  Paul's  Church, 
where  my  brother  Edward  then  was.  We  re- 
mained there  well  nigh  a  week  I  think,  and  then 
were  carried  to  the  Tower  to  prepare  for  his 
coronation.     I  have   heard   people  speak  ill   of 
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my  uncle  Gloucester  ;  but  to  me  he  was  ever 
kind  and  fatherly." 

The  duchess  looked  round  the  circle,  though 
there  was  a  bright  drop  swimming  in  her  eyes, 
which  well  nigh  obscured  her  sight.  The  Lord 
of  Solre  bent  his  head  with  a  gentle  inclination, 
and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  as  if 
prompting  some  further  question. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  father  well?"  de- 
manded the  duchess. 

"Right  well,"  rephed  the  young  man.  "  He 
was  taller  than  I  am,  though  I  am  tall ;  and  I 
remember  quite  well  the  day  when  his  colourfirst 
changed  from  a  warm  glowing  brown  to  a  pale 
white.  1  had  been  standing  at  his  knee,  telling 
him  that  I  wanted  a  man's  bow  and  arrows,  for 
that  I  should  soon  be  strong  enough  to  compete 
at  the  butts.  But  suddenly  he  turned  very  pale, 
and  called  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  behind  to 
open  a  window,  saying  "  I  am  faint." 

«'  Come  to  my  heart,"  cried  the  duchess, 
spreading  wide  her  arms.  "  You  are  indeed  my 
nephew,  Richard  of  York  ;"    and  she  clasped 
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him  fondly  to  her  bosom  with  the  tears  falling 
fast  from  her  eyes. 

"  That  fact,"  she  continued,  after  the  emotion 
had  somewhat  passed,  "  was  carefully  concealed 
from  all  lest  it  should  create  dismay.  It  was 
only  written  to  me  under  seal  of  secresy  ;  and  I 
have  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  any  one  but 
you." 

"  It  was  some  months  before  my  father's 
death,"  said  Richard  ;  "and  he  rode  out  many 
times  after,  and  had  gay  meetings  at  the  palace, 
and  feasted  the  nobility  ;  but  he  was  always 
pale  from  that  da}' ;  and  I  remember  the  good 
Lord  Hastings  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der one  day — the  hand  that  had  the  black  spot 
on  it — and  saying,  '  Alas,  my  prince,  I  fear 
there  is  a  darker  time  coming  for  you.'  " 

"  You  are  indeed  my  nephew,"  said  the 
duchess.  "  Your  look,  your  air,  your  voice, 
your  knowledge,  all  speak  for  you  ;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge you  as  such ;  but  still  we  will  have 
every  inquiry  made,  and  every  means  taken,  to 
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remove  all  doubts,  and  place  your  claim  upon 
the  surest  footing." 

And  such  was  the  course   pursued ;    but  it 
was  all  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


Another  gleam  of  sunshine,  bright  and  delu- 
sive. But  why  should  I  tell  all  that  it  fell 
upon?  The  white  rose  of  England  was  the 
name  bestowed  on  Richard  Plantagenet.  The 
court  of  Burgundy  echoed  his  -  pi'aises.  His 
grace,  his  beauty,  his  dignity,  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue  ;  and  his  skill  in  sports  and 
exercises,  won  admiration  from  tlie  chivalry  of 
the  land.  A  train  of  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  attend  him  as  the  officers  of  his  houscliold. 
Twenty  arcliers  were  assigned  for  his   guard, 
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each  bearing  the  white  rose  embroidered  on 
his  tunic ;  and  before  the  house  appointed  for 
his  lodging,  floated  the  banner  of  his  arms, 
which,  in  tlie  words  of  him  who  saw  it,  old 
John  Mohnet,  bore  three  leopards,  and  three 
fleurs-de-lis  on  one  and  the  same  shield,  and 
there  too  was  his  title  in  Latin  "  Armi  Richardi, 
principis  Walie  et  ducis  Elborasi,  filii  et  heredis 
Edouardi  quarti,  nuper  Dei  gratia,  regis  Anglie 
et  Francie,  domini  Ybernie."* 

The  rumour  spread  far  and  wide.  Many 
an  exiled  Englishman  hastened  to  the  court  of 
the  young  prince ;  and  none  who  remembered 
Edward  IV.  failed  to  see  the  marvellous  re- 
semblance between  the  king  and  his  son.  The 
young  arch-duke  arrived  in  the  territories  which 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  mother ;  and  he 
too  acknowledged  his  young  cousin  of  York, 
for  so  he   called   him,  though   the   relationship 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  this  heraldic  Latin  of  the  court 
of  Burgundy  was  not  of  the  very  purest  kind  ;  but  I  have 
only  ventured  to  change  one  word,  substituting  Dei  for 
Deo. 
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was  but  nominal.  But  the  report  of  these 
thmgs  spread  beyond  Flanders,  and  Burgundy, 
and  France.  It  reached  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  busy  at  the  court  and  araons^ 
the  people.  Richard  of  York  was  found.  The 
rumour  which  had  been  general  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field  that  he  had  escaped  to  the 
continent,*  was  remembered  by  many,  and  was 
now  spoken  of  openly  as  an  established  fact. 
Men  would  fain  have  enquired  of  the  queen  dow- 
ager if  she  knew  of  her  son's  fliglit,  if  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  still  living  They 
would  willingly  have  watched  her  looks,  and 
listened  to  her  words  when  the  pretensions  of 
the  youth  acknowledged  bj^  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  were  mentioned  in  her  presence. 
But  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  had  insured  that 
there  should  be  no  such  confirmation  of  the 
tale.  The  mother  of  Edward's  children,  and 
of  his  own  queen,  on  whose  rights  alone  rested 
his  title  to  the  throne,  was  now  in  close  con- 
finement.     Her   estates  were  confiscated,  lier 

*  More.     Polydoie  Virgil,  page  569.     Bacon. 
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wealth  snatched  from  her;  and  she  had  no 
means  either  of  pubhshing  a  recognition  of  her 
son's  right,  or  aiding  him  to  support  them  in 
arms.  It  is  sad  that  canning  should  so  often 
triumph  over  honesty. 

But  still  the  rumour  went  forth,  still  the  be- 
lief gained  ground.  Secret  meetings  of  noble- 
men who  had  supported  the  white  rose  in  all 
seasons  were  held,  to  deliberate  and  consult ; 
and  many  a  rich  citizen  too,  groaning  under 
the  avaricious  oppression  of  the  miser  king, 
and  remembering  with  regret  a  more  popular 
if  not  a  more  virtuous  monarch,  talked  with  his 
neighbours  of  seeing  the  house  of  York  again 
upon  the  throne,  and  looked  with  hope  and  ex- 
pectation towards  the  shores  of  Flanders. 

Henry  was  troubled  on  his  uneasy  throne ; 
but  with  his  shrewd  remorseless  policy  he  pre- 
pared against  all  events.  To  discredit  the  pre- 
tensions of  Richard  Plantagenct  was  one  step  to 
be  taken,  to  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  foreign 
])rinces  was  another,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  those  British  subjects,  who  might  be 
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inclined  to  espouse  his  cause  was  a  third.  The 
first  appeared  easy.  Two  men  long  accused  of 
having  murdered  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  in 
the  Tower,  but  who  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
unpunished  by  Henry  Tudor,  were  now  seized 
and  imprisoned ;  and  spies  were  sent  over  to 
the  low  countries,  to  discover  or  to  fabricate 
materials  for  a  fictitious  history  of  the  youth 
who  claimed  the  crown  of  England.  Sir 
James  Tyrrel  and  John  Deighton  was  kept  in 
close  confinement ;  and  who  shall  say  what 
were  the  practises  used  with  men  who  knew 
their  lives  were  at  stake,  to  induce  them  to  con- 
fess a  crime  so  serviceable  to  royalty.  Nay, 
more,  who  knows  what  it  was  they  did  confess  ? 
All  that  we  are  sure  of  is,  that  a  declaration 
was  published  in  their  name,  acknowledging 
that  Deighton  had  aided  one  Miles  Forest 
to  smother  the  two  young  princes,  Edward  and 
Richard,  in  their  bed,  and  had  then  called  in 
Tyrrel,  by  whose  order  it  was  done,  to  view 
the  bodies,  and  witness  that  the  crime  was 
complete.     They  could  not  point  out  the  place, 
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they  said,  where  the  corpses  were  interred,  be- 
cause, though  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, they  had  afterwards  been  removed  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Tower,  and  the  priest  was  dead. 
The  tale  was  spread  abroad  by  courtly  dili- 
gence ;*  but  all  men  thought  it  strange,  that 
persons  who  acknowledged  the  murder  of  their 
queen's  brother  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  principal  criminal,  Tyrrel,  raised 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king.t  The  reported 
confession  convinced  but  few;  and  the  story  wliich 
was  soon  circulated,  founded  upon  the  letters  of 
Henry's  spies,  that  the  youth  calling  himself 
Richard  Plantagenet,  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage perfectly,  without  error  or  accent,  bearing 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  Edward,  King  of 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  confessions  rested 
only  on  public  report,  at  least  so  Lord  Bacon  implies. 

t  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Estaples  with  the  French.  lie  was  governor  of 
Guisnes,  and  enjoyed  liberty  and  distinction  at  the  court 
of  Henry,  till  the  year  1502,  when  he  was  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  Suffolk,  attainted  and  beheaded.  These  facts 
are  clearly  proved  ;  and  Bacon's  statement  is  false  that 
Tyrrel  was  detained  in  ])rison. 
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England,  demeaning  himself  in  every  look  and 
gesture  as  a  prince,  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Flemish  Jew,  keeping  one  of  the  gates  of 
Tournay,  seemed  too  incredible  for  even  the 
most  willing  to  believe  it. 

To  deprive  Eichard  of  York  of  the  support 
of  foreign  princes,  Henry's  measures  were  re- 
solute but  not  altogether  judicious.  Garter 
king  at  arms  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Brussels, 
to  denounce  the  pretender  to  the  blood  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  and  insult  him  in  the  presence  of  his 
great  allies.  He  told  his  story  of  Richard's  birth 
to  the  archduke  and  the  duchess  dowasrer,  in 
presence  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  land.  But  the 
tale  was  met  with  indignation  and  contempt  by 
all ;  and  his  quality  of  a  herald  barely  saved  the 
bold  messenger  from  imprisonment.  Next  came 
an  ambassador,  chosen  from  the  house  of  Somer- 
set, pretending  another  object  for  his  mission. 
With  all  due  reverence  he  saluted  the  arch- 
duke, and  paid  equal  honour  to  the  duchess 
dowager,  but  he  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of 
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Richard  Plantagenet,  who  stood,  as  her  nearest 
kinsman,  on  her  left  hand. 

"  How  is  it,  sir,"  demanded  Margaret  of 
York,  in  an  indignant  tone,  "  that  you  know 
not  my  nephew  Richard,  and  do  not  even  bend 
your  head  to  him  ?" 

"  Your  nephew  Richard,  madam,"  replied 
the  ambassador,  "  has  long  since  passed  from 
this  world  ;  and  if  you  please  to  depute  any  one 
to  examine,  I  will  bring  him  straight  to  the 
chapel  where  the  prince  is  buried." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  "  when  we 
are  told  that  the  bodies  were  removed  by  the 
priest,  and  that  no  one  knows  where  he  interred 
them  ?" 

Richard  had  heard  the  insulting  message 
delivered  by  garter  king  at  arms  in  silent 
contempt ;  but  he  now  turned  upon  the  am- 
bassador sharply,  saying,  "  I  shall  not  forget 
your  words,  sir,  when  1  am  seated  on  the  throne 
of  England,  as  I  trust  right  soon  to  be." 

Thus  far,  Henry  liad  no  success.  Unhap- 
pily the  measures  which  he  took  to  intimidate 
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the  nobles  of  England,  were  more  treacherous, 
more  terrible,  and   more  successful.     A  secret 
meeting  was    held,   to    which   many  powerful, 
brave,  and  noble  gentlemen  came,  to  consider 
how  they  should    act   towards  one  whose   pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  viere  so  boldly  stated,  and 
whose  claims  had  been  recognised  by  a  princess 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  their  validity.     The 
minds  of  men  were  in  great  doubt ;  but  yet  they 
leaned  to  belief.     The  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
was  evidently  fully  convinced.     So  had  been 
the  King    of  France ;    and   although    he   had 
driven   a    prince  from   his   court,  to  purchase 
peace  from  a  great  and  powerful  adversary,  he 
had  never  admitted  that  a  deceit  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him,  or  asserted  that  he  had  discovered 
a  flaw  in  the  title  of  Richard   of  York.     One 
hundred    English   gentlemen,    headed    by    Sir 
George  ISTevil,  had  acknowledged  him  publicly 
in  Paris.     More  had  recognised  his  pretensions 
in  Flanders ;  and   every  one  admitted  that,  in 
manners,   appearance,   and  language,  he  gave 
every   proof  of  the    station   and   the   birth   he 
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claimed.  Yet  the  English  nobles,  before  they 
perilled  their  lives  in  his  cause,  demanded 
farther  evidence  ;  and  this  meeting  vras  called 
together  to  inquire  how  it  could  be  obtained. 
Amongst  the  rest,  there  appeared  one  Sir 
Robert  Clifford.  All  present  but  himself,  were 
by  descent  or  private  attachment  firm  adherents 
of  the  house  of  York.  He  however,  was  Lan- 
castrian by  birth  and  faction  :  the  son  of  black 
Clifford,  who  slew  young  Rutland.  Neverthe- 
less they  trusted  him  ;  for  he  seemed  warm  and 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  right.  He  had  often 
seen  Richard  of  York,  he  said,  as  a  boy.  He 
recollected  every  feature  well ;  and  he  would 
undertake  to  go  to  Brussels,  to  see  the  youth 
of  whose  claims  they  were  doubtful,  and  make 
a  true  report   of  all  that  he  observed. 

The  offer  was  accepted  eagerly  ;  and  Clifford 
set  out.  He  was  accompanied,  or  followed  imme- 
diately, by  two  others,  who  were  not  at  tliat 
meeting,  men  of  high  name  and  station,  but 
of  little  honour  or  honesty.  Clifford  however, 
was   the  leader   and   tlic   principal.     He   was 
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welcomed  frankly  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
although  au  ancient  enemy  of  her  house.  He 
hud  every  opportunity  of  investigation  afforded 
him.  He  savv'  and  conversed  with  Richard  of 
York ;  and  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Yorkist  party 
in  England,  stating  that  he  had  recognised  the 
young  prince  at  once,  that  his  features  were 
little  changed,  and  that  there  remained  no  room 
whatever  to  doubt  his  identity  with  the  son  of 
Edward  IV. 

Was  Clifford  a  traitor  even  now.  Was  he 
betraying  men  to  their  ruin,  or  were  after 
inducements  held  out,  Avhich  won  him  from 
truth  to  falsehood  (  It  is  a  dark  secret,  upon 
^^  hich  probably  no  light  will  ever  shine.  But 
what  we  do  know  is,  that  Henry  sent  gentle- 
man after  gentleman  to  the  court  of  Brussels, 
with  secret  instructions  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  confidence  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  to  discover  all  his  secrets,  and  to  learn 
who  Avere  his  favourers  and  correspondents  in 
England.  Meanwhile,  to  cover  their  treachery 
he  pronounced  them  traitors,  and  caused  the 
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doom  of  outlawry  to  be  pronounced  against 
them  from  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's.  He  debased 
himself  to  corrupt  servants  and  to  bribe  priests 
and  confessors  ;  and  he  was  but  too  successful. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  Eng- 
land were  soon  enrolled  on  his  black  list  of 
proscription  ;  and  he  determined  to  strike  a 
blow  that  would  carry  terror  to  all  wavering 
hearts. 

The  consummation  of  the  treachery  is  des- 
cribed by  an  eye-v*  itness.  "  A  short  time  after, 
there  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  where  the  said  Richard  was,  three 
great  personages  of  England,  seeking  refuge 
with  the  said  Richard  and  assuring  him  that 
King  Henry  had  banished  them  from  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  their  supporting  his 
cause,  which  they  felt  to  be  just,  loyal  and  well- 
founded.  These  three  personages  were  amicably 
received  by  the  said  Richard ;  and  he  made  his 
principal  counsellors  of  them  :  so  mucli  so,  that 
nothing  was  done  either  openly  or  in  secret, 
that  did  not  })ass  through  their  hands  ;  and  in 
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fact,  they  worked  over  the  water  so  well,  by 
sending-  their  rescripts  and  otherwise,  that  tlie 
greatest  men  of  England  adhered  to  thd;  quarrel 
of  the  said  Richard,  promising  to  favour  his 
descent  in  that  country,  in  assurance  of  which 
many  of  them  sent  letters  sealed  under  their 
hands,  and  amongst  others  the  high  chamber- 
lain of  King  Henry.  Altogether,  more  than 
forty  promised  him  assistance,  and  forty 
thousand  florins  to  sustain  his  cause ;  and 
when  the  said  letters  under  seal  were  given  to 
Richard,  these  three  great  lords,  by  whom  all 
business  was  transacted,  communicated  secretly 
to  Henry  that  he  should  send  for  them,  for  it  was 
time  to  return.  The  king  sent  off  a  man  from 
Calais,  who  soon  found  himself  in  the  town  of 
Malines.  Immediately,  without  regarding  day 
or  hour,  they  saddled  their  horses,  and  possessed 
of  the  said  sealed  letters  sent  by  those  in  Eng- 
land, set  out  suddenly  from  Malines,  without 
taking  leave  of  the  said  Richard  ;  and  entering 
no  large  town  lest  they  should  be  followed, 
they  lodged  first  at  Bethune  ;  thence  to  Calais 

TOL.    I.  K 
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and  from  Calais  towards  the  King   of  Eng- 
land." 

Pity  it  is   the  historian   does  not  give  the 
names   of  these   three   gentlemen,   that  their 
fame  might  find  fitting  note  in  history.     How- 
ever, Sir  Robert  Clifford  was  one  of  them ;  and 
upon  the  information  given  by  them,  the  Lord 
Pitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort,  Sir  Thomas 
Th waits,  William  d'Aubigny,  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
Thomas  Cressner,  and  Thomas  Astwood,  were 
seized,  tried,  and  condemned  for  corresponding 
with  Richard,  calling  himself  Diike  of  York, 
Four  heads  were  immediately  brought  to  the 
block,  and  terror  spread  through  the  land.  The 
partisans  of  the  unhappy  prince  learned  in  the 
trial  court  and  on  the  scaffold,  that  they  were 
betrayed, and  knew  not  by  whom.     They  had  to 
deal  on  one  side  of  the  water  with  one  who  had 
no  mercy,  and  on  the  other  with  persons  who 
Ivrul   no  honour.     No  wonder  that   zeal  grew 
cold  and  doubtful. 

Suspicion  however,  was  soon  directed  to  a 
particular  object.      On    the   7th    of   January, 
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1494,  Henry  held  a  council  in  the  Tower,  at 
which  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, was  present.  Henry  owed  him  much,  life, 
a  victory,  a  crown  ;  but  such  men  have  no 
gratitude.  Stanley  is  said  to  have  declared  pri- 
vately, that  if  he  were  sure  the  new  claimant  of 
the  blood  of  York  were  really  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  he  would  not  bear  arms  against  him  ; 
and  that  was  treason  in  the  eyes  of  Henry, 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  deliberation.  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  presented  himself  before  the 
council,  and  boldly  accused  the  lord  chamber- 
lain of  treason.  Stanley  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned.  But  his  execution  was  not  yet. 
He  was  a  victim  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
reserved.  The  very  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  the  king  might  give  a  value  to  his  death, 
which  ought  not  to  be  cast  away.  If  the  king 
spared  not  him,  whom  would  he  spare  ?  And 
Henry  reserved  the  bloody  deed  for  the  fitting- 
moment.  All  the  partizans  of  the  house  of 
York  in  England,  were  struck  with  alarm, 
and  remained  quiet,  feaiing  to  bring  the  mer- 
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ciless  hand  of  power  upon  tlieir  heads,  or  to 
aggravate  the  fate  of  Sir  Wilhara  Stanley  ;  and 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  her  nephew, 
clearly  perceiving  that  but  little  aid  could  be 
expected  from  the  nobility  of  England,  ad- 
journed to  a  more  happy  time  the  advance- 
ment of  his  claim  upon  the  crown.  No  move- 
ments took  place ;  no  ships  were  gathered  to- 
gether, no  soldiers  mustered  ;  and  Henry, 
judging  from  this  inactivity,  that  all  interest 
in  the  unhappy  prince  was  at  an  end,  sent  a 
solemn  embassy  to  the  Archduke,  demanding 
that  the  impostor,  as  he  styled  him,  should  be 
given  into  his  hands. 

The  reply  which  he  received,  was  brief  and 
not  satisfactory.  The  Archduke's  counsel  an- 
swered that  it  was  his  wisli  and  intention  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  King  of  England, 
arid  that  consequently  he  would  give  no  assist- 
ance to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  that  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  sovereign  in  the 
torrit- tries  forming  her  dowry,  and  therefore  he 
could    not  interfere  with  what  she   might   be 
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pleased  to  do.     Thus  ended  the  matter  for  a 
time. 

Richard  of  York  remained  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  loved,   admired    and    acknowledged. 
He  took  part  in  all  the  great  festivities  of  the 
day,  and  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  splendid 
court,  and  never  by  word,  look,  or  gesture,  be- 
trayed that  he  was  other  than  that  which  he 
appeared.     For  more  than    two  years  he  re- 
mained under  watchful  and  clear-seeing  eyes, 
surrounded  by  spies  and  betrayed  by  several  of 
those    in   whom  he  trusted.     Methinks   there 
was  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  if  he  were  or 
were  not  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay.     Mar- 
garet of  York  denied  that  it  was  so.     All  her 
court    recognised    the  youth    as    her    nephew. 
The   Lords  of  Burgundy  and    the  Princes  of 
Germany  treated  him  as  the  Duke  of  York  ; 
and  all  that  Henry  could  allege  to  account  for 
these  strange    facts,  was  that    Margaret,  the 
amiable    and    the   kind,  the   aunt  of  his    own 
queen,  hated  him  with  so  mad  an  enmity  that 
she  sought  to  dethrone  him,  and  her  niece,  only 
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to  place  upon  the  throne  of  England  the  son 
of  a  Jew  of  Tournay :  that  Margaret,  the  high- 
minded  and  the  dignified,  was  playing  the  part 
of  an  actress  on  the  stage ;  and  that  the  son  of 
a  poor  Jew  had  been  found,  with  talents  so  con- 
summate as  to  be  able  to  assume  at  once  the 
character,  the  manners,  the  language  of  a  prince, 
to  acquire  a  foreign  language  so  perfectly  as  to 
deceive  the  nicest  ear,  and  to  learn  a  tale  filled 
with  minute  particulars,  without  ever  forgetting 
one  circumstance,  or  betraying  one  inconsist- 
ency. Verily  the  explanation  was  not  probable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


There  were  commotions  in  Ghent,  riots  in  the 
town  of  Bruges :  the  people  of  Antwerp  were 
discontented  and  moody  ;  and  many  a  com- 
mercial, many  a  manufacturing  town  remon- 
strated with  the  archduke  upon  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  severe  injury  that  all  the 
best  interests  of  the  land  were  sustaining. 
Henry  VII,  had  prohibited  all  traffic  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  The  great  mart 
for  Flemish  merchandise  was  closed ;  and 
every  branch  of  trade  suffered. 
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Richard  Plantagenet  felt  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  danger  to  the  prince  and  distress  to  the 
people.  He  was  like  the  sinful  prophet  in  the 
tempest-tossed  ship ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  night.  The  gates  of  the  palace  at 
Brussels  were  closed ;  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
queen  dowager,  in  close  consultation  with  her, 
sat  the  young  archduke  Philip.  She  had  still 
great  influence  over  his  mind.  He  recollected 
the  tenderness  with  which  she  had  guarded  his 
youth  ;  he  recollected  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
with  v.liich  she  had  governed  his  territories ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  yield  to  her  advice  and 
bend  to  her  opinion  ;  but  yet  he  wished  to  lay 
before  her,  the  representations  and  remon- 
strances of  his  counsel,  before  he  acted  in  any 
way. 

She  listened  patiently  for  some  time  ;  but 
then  she  started  as  if  with  some  surprise  ;  then 
listened  again,  and  then  said,  not  quite  calmly, 
but  yet  in  a  subdued  tone — 

"  I  never  yet  did  know,  your  highness,  that 
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any  prince  sacrificed  his  honour,  his  dignity 
and  his  good  faith,  for  a  mere  temporary  object, 
without  losing  that  he  strove  for,  and  caUing 
down  after  punishment  on  his  head.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  that  this  young  man  is  Richard 
of  York,  my  nephew,  if  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  a  son  of  a  Jew  at  Tournay, 
if  you  suspect  for  one  moment,  as  the  insolent 
Warham  ventured  to  insinuate,  that  I  have 
tutored  him  to  act  a  part,  that  I  have  concealed 
aught  or  fabricated  aught,  send  him  forth  from 
these  dominions  at  once.  But  if  you  believe 
him  to  be  the  son  of  my  brother  Edward, 
King  of  England,  if  the  minute  examination 
of  his  claims  and  of  the  false  story  of  Henry 
Tudor,  into  which  we  have  entered,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  you  that  he  is  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  then  you  are  bound  in  honour  to  give 
him  at  least  shelter  here  against  the  power 
of  his  great  adversary.  The  people  of  Glient 
have  revolted  fourteen  times  within  my 
memory  ;  and  the  moment  one  pretext  is  taken 
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from  them  they  will  find  another.  Think  not 
that,  by  any  unworthy  concession,  they  can  be 
rendered  peaceable  or  obedient ;  for  it  is  with 
the  weak  only  that  they  strive,  and  the  stern 
and  resolute  are  their  masters." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  low,  quiet  knock  at 
the  door ;  and,  on  permission  being  given, 
Richard  Plantagenet  entered.  He  was  re- 
ceived warmly  by  the  duchess,  and  warmly  also 
by  the  archduke  ;  for  Philip  felt  that  he  had  dealt 
somewhat  ungenerously  with  the  youth,  in  his 
wishes,  if  not  in  his  acts  ;  and  he  sought  to 
make  atonement.  Though  a  seat  was  placed 
near  Richard,  he  did  not  take  it,  but  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  table,  and  with  that  mixture 
of  grace  and  dignity,  which  all  contemporaries 
have  mentioned,  and  even  the  Tudor  writers 
of  a  subsequent  period  have  admitted,  he 
said — 

"  I  am  happy  to  have  found  your  highnesses 
together ;  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  my 
two  best  friends  on  earth.     I  expressed  to  yon 
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some  time  ago,  my  lord  archduke,  tlie  grief . 
which  I  felt  for  the  interruption  of  commerce 
between  this  land  and  England,  knowing  that 
it  had  been  inflicted  on  my  account.  I  have 
lately  heard  with  much  greater  pain,  that  the 
people  of  the  good  towns  murmur,  and  show  a 
rebellious  and  disobedient  spirit.  Your  protec- 
tion of  myself  is  the  cause  of  this ;  and  that 
cause  must  exist  no  longer.  I  do  beseech  you 
both  to  let  me  go.'' 

"  Nay,  nay,  that  cannot  be,"  replied  the 
archduke.  "  It  would  bring  shame  and  dis- 
grace upon  my  name,  to  send  away  this  dear 
lady's  nephew,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  of  whose  claims  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

"No  disgrace,  mighty  prince,"  replied  Richard, 
"  if  you  send  him  not  away  disgracefully.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  your  dominions 
that  I  should  go.  This  Henry  Tudor  has  in 
reality  no  warrior's  spirit  in  his  breast.  He  was 
successful  in  one  great  battle  agfainst  a  braver 
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man  than  himself;  but  he  was  successful  by  the 
aid  of  those,  most  of  whom  he  has  now  either 
imprisoned   or  slain      In  your    case,  he  dare 
not  attack  you  in  arms  for  affording  a  refuge  to 
the  heir  of  Edward  IV.,  but  he  has  cunningly 
contrived    a  plan   to    arm   your  own  subjects 
against  you,  and  to  injure  you,  and  oppress  me 
by  their  hands.     This  I  cannot  see,  and  remain. 
I  am  eager,  as  both  you  and  this  noble  lady 
know,  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  my 
father's  crown.     I  am  sure  that  the  hearts  of 
the  English  people  are  with  me  ;    and  I  believe 
that  the  terror  of  this  bloody  man's  executions 
has  passed  away.     Give  then   but  a  few  ships, 
and  a  few   regular  soldiers.     There  is  many  a 
gallant  heart,  and  many  an  adventurous  spirit 
■\\  lio  will  gladly  accompany  me,  and   I    will  not 
doubt  that,  as  Richmond,  with  an  unjust  cause, 
Mun  the  crown  fioni  my  uncle  Richard,  so  shall 
I,  with  a  holy  and  a  righteous  caise,  win   the 
crown  from  him.     Then  will  I   speak   of  grati- 
tude ;  then  will  I  speak  of  love." 
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The  archduke  looked  to  the  duchess ;  and 
the  duchess  gazed  ou  him. 

"  So  be  it,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said  at  length- 
"  I  have  long  wished  to  aid  you  in  ascending 
the  throne  of  your  father ;  but  I  alone  have 
not  had  means  sufficient ;  and  this  great  prince 
was  tied  by  the  engagements  of  his  counsel 
till  these  hostile  measures  were  taken  by 
Henry  Tudor.  Those  engagements  are  now 
at  an  end  ;  and  he  will  aid  you  well,  I  am 
sure.  I  will  leave  you  with  him  to  consult 
over  the  means ;  but  there  is  one  thing  you 
must  promise  me,  which  is,  that  if  you  are  un- 
successful in  your  first  attempt,  you  return  to 
me — Do  you  promise?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Richard  ;  and  the  duchess 
left  the  cabinet. 

"  The  promise  I  have  given,"  said  Plan- 
tagenet,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  "  must  not 
prevent  your  highness  from  carrying  on  nego- 
ciations  with  England,  nor  from  entering  into 
any  stipulations  consistent  with  your  own  hon- 
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our,  and  tending  to  the  benefit  of  your  people. 
I  have  promised  to  return  if  unsuccessful ;  but 
I  have  not  promised  to  stay.  If  I  am  success- 
ful, any  treaty  that  you  sign  will  be  with  me, 
and  if  not,  I  promise  you  I  will  tlirow  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  its  execution." 

"  There  spoke  the  noble  blood  of  Plantage- 
net,"  said  the  young  archduke,  who,  though 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  acquired  the 
manners  and  demeanour  of  a  man  and  a  sove- 
reign.* Your  conduct,  my  noble  friend  would 
prove  your  race,  were  other  proofs  want- 
ing ;  but  now  let  us  call  in  the  Lord  of  Ber- 
gues,  upon  whom  you  and  I  can  both  rely,  and 

*  He  was  born  on  the  22n(l  of  June,  1478,  according 
to  Molinet,  who  announces  the  fact  in  the  following 
quaint  terms : — "  During  the  time  that  my  Lord,  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  kept  the  field  in  front  of  the  cuemj-,  as 
has  been  said,  and  laboured  for  the  public  weal,  the 
Duchess  of  Austria,  his  spouse,  only  daughter  of  the 
Duke  Charles,  whom  God  absolve  !  worked  for  the  good 
of  the  country  on  her  part,  and  was  delivered  of  a  fair 
son  in  her  town  of  Bruges,  towards  three  o'clock  of  the 
day,  the  22nd  of  June,  in  the  year  seventy  eight." 
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consult  him  as  to  what  may  best  be  done  to 
insure  success  to  your  expedition." 

The  proposal  was  grateful  to  Richard  of 
York,  for  de  Eergues  had  always  been  amongst 
his  friends ;  and  he  was  immediately  sum- 
moned. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PER  KIN    WA.RBECK. 


On  the  3rd  of  July,  1495,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sandwich  were  much  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  military  force,  headed  by 
the  royal  officers,  entering  the  good  town  ;  and 
more  surprise  still  was  created  when  the  com- 
manders of  the  train  bands  were  called  upon  to 
consult  with  the  mayor  and  the  higher  military 
authorities  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  Various 
rumours  got  abroad  ;  but  great  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  common  people  from  receiving 
any  definite  intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
threatened  danger.    Some  said  the  French  were 
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about  to  laud  ;  some  said  the  Germans  ;  but  all 
men  were  ready  to  defend  the  country  from  in- 
vasion ;  and  a  small  party  of  military  with  the 
A^  hole  of  the  train  bands  marched  out  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  and  took  their  way  to- 
wards the  sea  shore. 

When  Mithin  a  short  distance  of  the  beach, 
the  townsmen  were  more  puzzled  than 
ever  by  the  orders  they  received.  Means 
were  taken  to  conceal  the  force  collected,  and 
especially  to  hide  the  regular  troops,  while  a 
small  party  only  of  the  citizen  soldiers  showed 
itself  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  remained 
waiting  anxiously  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning.  At  length,  however,  several  large 
ships  of  Flemish  build,  which  had  been  apparent 
in  the  distance  for  some  time,  were  seen  rapidly 
to  approach  the  shore ;  and  when  as  near  as 
they  could  safely  come,  they  lay  to,  without 
dropping  an  anchor.  Boats  were  lowered  and 
manned  ;  and  a  small  body  of  archers  and  pike- 
men  under  three  pennons  were  landed  upon  the 
beach.     Still  no  movement  was  made  to  oppose 
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them ;  but  on  the  contrary  one  of  the  royal 
officers  rode  forward,  as  if  to  parley  with  the 
stransrers.  When  at  a  little  distance  from  them 
he  reined  in  his  horse  and  inquired,  whose  men 
they  were,  and  what  they  came  for." 

"  We  are  under  the  banner  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,"  replied  one  of  the  strangers,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command.  "He  is  now  in  the 
royal  ship  there,  with  the  standard  at  the  mast- 
head ;  and  he  comes  to  claim  the  allegiance  of 
all  men  in  Eno-land  who  remain  true  to  the 
house  of  York." 

"  Ha,"  said  the  royal  officer  ;  "  is  this  the 
young  prince  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
from  the  court  of  Burgundy  ?  If  so,  I  pray  you 
send  and  beseech  him  to  land.  He  will  find 
here  none  but  true  and  loyal  subjects,  ready  to 
live  and  die  with  him.  He  and  his  com- 
panions will  be  received  with  all  honour ;  and 
whatever  we  can  do  to  serve  him,  with  body  or 
goods,  we  are  ready  to  do  with  all  our  hearts." 

"  I  will  go  to  him  myself  with  your  mes- 
sage," replied  the  officer  commanding  the  in- 
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fantry  ;  "  and  right  glad  will  he  be  to  hear  that 
he  has  such  faithful  friends  in  this  part  of 
Kent." 

The  boat  which  conveyed  him  soon  reached 
the  ship  in  which  Richard  Plantagenet  had 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  ;  and  the 
message  which  was  delivered,  for  a  moment, 
made  the  heart  of  the  young  prince  beat  with 
joy  ;  but  the  officer  who  bore  it  speedily  damped 
his  hopes. 

"  I  have  thought  fit,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  to 
fulfil  my  commission  exactly  ;  but  I  fear  they 
are  trying  to  cheat  you.  That  little  party  on 
the  hill  is  not  the  only  body  of  armed  men 
near,  if  my  eyes  have  not  deceived  me.  I 
caught  the  gleam  of  a  long  line  of  pikes  above 
the  edge  of  what  seemed  a  deep  ditch  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  saw  a  pretty  strong  body  of  horse 
amongst  those  trees  there.  Better  let  me  return 
alone,  till  we  have  ascertained  the  facts,  I  will 
keep  all  the  boats  along  the  shore,  ready  to  re- 
embark  the  men  in  case  of  danger  ;  and  should 
I  find  that  they  are  dealing  with  us  in  good 
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faith,  I  will  send  the  barges  back  to  your  high- 
ness, that  you  may  disembark  the  rest  of  the 
troops." 

A  brief  counsel  was  held  amongst  the  princi- 
pal persons  present ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  follow 
the  advice  which  had  been  given.      The  boat 
with  the  officer  commanding  the  infantry  rowed 
back  to  the  shore,  watched  eagerly  by  Richard 
of  York  and  his  companions.     Ere  it  touched 
the  beach  however,  a  sight  presented  itself  which 
filled  every  heart  with  dismay.    Out  of  the  deep 
cuts  in  the  ground,  and  from  behind  the  sand- 
hills and  a  little  clump  of  trees  which  sheltered 
a  farmhouse,  poured  out  several  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  well  armed  and  led  by  a  royal 
banner.     A  large  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
two  complete  troops,  dashed  down  towards  the 
barges  from  which  the  Flemish  infantry   had 
landed,  while  the  English  pikemen  and  archers 
drew  closer  and  closer  round  the  little  body  of 
invaders.     There  was  no  means  of  giving  them 
support ;   for,  with  the  exception   of  two  small 
skiffs,  all  the  boats  were  at  the  shore ;  and  with 
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a  sickening  feeling  of  horror  and   anxiety,  the 
unhappy  prince  turned  away  his  eyes. 

When  he  lifted  them  again  to  the  scene  upon 
the  beach,  the  commander  of  his  infantry  had 
sprang  on  shore,  and  was  running  in  haste  to- 
wards his  men,  who,  now  aware  of  the  danger 
in  which  they  were  placed,  were  moving  slowly 
and  in  good  order  towards  the  water.  They 
were  too  late  however.  The  troops  of  Henry 
were  upon  them  before  they  could  gain  the 
boats  ;  and  in  an  instant  all  was  one  scene  of 
confusion  and  strife.  They  fought  well  ;  they 
fought  long.  Little  quarter  was  asked  or  given  ; 
but  ere  half  an  hour  was  over,  none  of  that  small 
body  of  infantry  remained  alive,  except  a  few 
prisoners  ;*  and  with  a  heavy  heart  Richard 
Plantagenet  hoisted  sail,  and  bore  away  from 
the  shores  of  England.     Thus  ended   the  first 

*  It  is  generally  stated  by  the  English  historians  that 
all  these  prisoners  were  hanged,  in  order  to  show  foreigners 
that  they  could  not  with  impunity  aid  Henry's  subjects  in 
rebellion ;  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by  the  Burgun- 
dian  writers,  who  state  that  none  were  hanged,  but  such  as 
were  proved  to  be  natives  of  England. 
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attempt  of  the  son  of  Edward  IV.  to  assert 
in  arms  his  title  to  the  crown  ;  and,  according 
to  the  promise  he  had  given,  he  returned  to 
Flanders,  where  he  was  again  received  with 
every  mark  of  kindness. 

During  his  absence,  however,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  great  trading  communities  of 
the  country  to  conclude  a  peace  with  England, 
and  recover  the  commerce  they  had  lost, 
had  produced  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
council  of  the  Archduke  Philip  ;  and  it  was 
clear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  unhappy  wanderer 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  on  some  other 
shore.  Negotiations  were  actually  going  on 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands ;  and 
day  by  day  some  advance  was  made  towards  a 
treaty  which  was  destined  to  deprive  the  prince 
of  the  shelter  which  had  been  hitherto  afforded 
him.  His  cause  was  still  warmly  espoused 
by  the  good  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  she  eagerly  sought  to  prepare 
for  her  ne])hew  some  stronger  support  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  claim  than  she  could  herself 
afford.     Wherever  she  turned  her  eyes,  indeed, 
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difficulties  met  lier.  The  King  of  France  was 
full  of  other  purposes.  The  politic  King  of 
Arragon  was  in  close  alliance  with  Henry 
Tudor.  The  King  of  Scotland  had  but  lately 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  great  enemy  of 
Richard  Plantagenet.  It  was  to  the  latter  how- 
ever, that  her  eyes  turned  with  the  best  hope  ; 
for  James  was  known  to  be  bold,  generous,  and 
warlike ;  and  the  Duchess  took  care  that  her 
nephew's  claims,  and  the  proofs  of  his  birth 
should  be  made  fully  known  at  the  court  of 
Scotland. 

The  wishes  of  Richard  himself  turned 
towards  Ireland.  It  was  the  land  in  which 
he  had  first  asserted  his  title  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  There,  he  had  been  received  with 
warmth  and  kindness,  when  he  had  none  to 
support  him  but  those  who  came  voluntarily 
forward  in  his  cause.  There,  he  flattered  himself 
his  claim  would  now  be  generally  recognised, 
after  it  had  been  so  fully  admitted  by  more 
than  one  sovereign  prince,  and  when  instead  of 
a  nameless  wanderer,  he  could  present  himself 
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with  a  royal  train,  and  many  a  gallant  man  at 
arms.  To  Ireland,  therefore,  he  sailed,  before 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  Henry  and 
the  Archduke,  compelled  him  to  quit  the  court 
of  Burgundy  ;*  but  all  his  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed ;  and,  in  Ireland,  though  he  found  many 
to  recognize  his  title,  he  found  none  to  support 
his  cause.-f- 

*  By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treatj'  of  1496,  Henrj'  and 
Philip  rautuallj'  agreed  not  to  admit  the  enemies  of  each 
other  into  their  territories.  By  the  fifth  article,  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  undertook  to  expel  from  his  terri- 
tories such  enemies  of  the  other  as  had  been  previously 
admitted,  and  to  do  so  within  one  month  after  a  formal 
notice  should  be  given  to  that  eflPect  by  the  other.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  that  Richard  Plantagenet  sailed  for  Ireland 
previous  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  ;  but,  as  these 
articles  were  evidently  levelled  at  him,  he  must  at  all  events 
have  sailed  within  a  month  after. 

t  I  have  no  proof  to  offer,  that  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
actually  held  any  communication  with  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  reception 
given  by  that  monarch  to  Richard  Plantagenet,  that  even 
before  the  landing  of  the  latter  on  the  shores  of  Scotland, 
the  king  must  have  received  very  convincing  evidence  of  his 
royal  descent.  The  speech,  reported  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Scottish  sovereign  by  Richard,  is  so  rleaily  a  fabrica- 
tion of  the  Tudor  historians,  that  it  requires  no  comment. 
More,  Grafton,  and  Bacon,  have  all  been  justly  accused  of 
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something  more  than  partiahty ;  but  More  with  all  his  wit, 
and  Bacon,  with  all  his  wisdom,  were  not  capable  of  manu- 
facturing a  tale  which  would  not  betray  the  handiwork  of 
the  artificer  when  compared  with  the  facts  ascertained  by 
pubhc  documents. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  riding  back 
towards  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  after  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  deer.  Only  a  few  of  his  attendants 
were  with  him  ;  and  his  dusty  dress  of  green 
did  little  to  distinguish  the  monarch  from  the 
rest ;  but  there  was  a  majesty  in  his  air,  given 
very  naturally  by  the  habit  of  command,  which 
might  well  attract  the  passing  eye.  Such  it 
seems  was  the  case,  for  a  horseman,  splendidly 
dressed  and  followed  by  two  attendants  and  a 
page,  who  was  riding  along  the  road  towards 
Edinburgh,  turned  to  look  at  the  little  body  of 
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hunters  as  he  passed  them,  and  then  springing 
to  the  ground,  threw  his  rein  to  the  boy,  and 
approached  the  king  on  foot.  His  dress  was 
not  of  the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  but  he 
was  evidently  a  man  of  high  distinction,  for 
round  his  neck  he  wore  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
gilded  spurs  over  his  untanned  boots.  James 
halted  instantly,  and  asked — 

"  \\  hat  is  your  pleasure,  noble  sir?" 
The  other  however  shook    his  head  with  a 
smile,  and  replied  in  French  :  "  Alas,  sire,  I 
have  no  English ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not  much, 
you  are  James,  King  of  Scotland." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  answered  the  king  in 
the  same  tongue.  "  Let  me  ask,  if  I  may 
without  lack  of  courtesy,  who  it  is  that  speaks 
to  me  ?" 

"  A  very  humble  person,  sire,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  a  poor  and  little  renowned  knight, 
but  one  of  a  good  house  and  name,  Rudiger 
de  Lalaing."* 

■*  This  name  is  written  in  various  ways,  Rudighe  and 
sometimes  even  Moilighe.     It  was  really  however  Rmliger 
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"  A  famous  name,  indeed,"  replied  the  king, 
"  We  have  heard  of  your  deeds  of  arms,  sir 
knight,  and  welcome  you  gladly  to  our  realm 
of  Scotland.  I  pray  you  mount  your  horse 
and  bear  us  company  to  our  palace.  If  you 
have  any  business  to  communicate,  you  can 
speak  it  by  the  way." 

Lalaing  did  as  he  was  desired;  and  the 
king's  attendants  fell  a  little  back  as  he  rode 
foi'ward  with  the  stranger.  The  monarch  and 
his  companion  were  seen  speaking  eagerly 
together.  Gestures,  as  if  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise, on  the  part  of  the  king  were  remarked 
by  the  attendants.  Curiosity  led  them  a  little 
nearer  as  they  approached  the  city  ;  and  they 
beheld  the  foreign  knight  place  three  sealed 
jiackets  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  saying, 

"This  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  Maximi- 

(le  Lalaing,  and  although  the  nobleman  who  accompanied 
Richard  of  Plantagenet  to  Scotland,  was  not  so  celebrated 
n  raptain  us  his  great  relation  James  de  Lalaing,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  distinguished  knight,  and  maintained  the 
high  name  of  the  Burgundian  chivalry  at  the  court  of 
James,  !)}•  many  gallaut  feats  of  arms. 
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lian,  this  from  his  son  the  Archduke  Phihp, 
this  from  the  King  of  France.  More  than  one 
despatch  I  believe,  has  already  reached  your 
highness  from  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy." 

James  bent  his  head,  saying,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived them,  and  will  read  these  with  all  atten- 
tion and  respect.  Your  tale  surprises  me,  I 
vvill  acknowledge,  for  my  ally  Henry,  King  of 
England,  has  industriously  spread  a  statement, 
that  the  person  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  pre- 
tending to  be  Duke  of  York,  is  an  impostor, 
the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay,  tutored  to  act  a 
part  by  the  duchess  dowager." 

The  blood  mounted  fiercely  in  Lalaing's 
cheek.  "  He  is  a  false  traitor,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  has  told  a  lie.  Margaret  of  Burgundy 
is  incapable  of  tutoring  any  one  to  practise  a 
deceit." 

"  So  I  have  always  judged,"  replied  the 
king  ;  "  but  that  part  o'f  the  tale  might  be  false 
and  the  other  true.  She  might  be  herself  de- 
ceived,    yevertheless,  I  will  read  these  letters, 
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with  due  attention,  and  will  willingly  receive 
the  prince  at  a  public  audience.  I  call  him  the 
prince,  because  I  cannot  believe  that  three  great 
and  wise  sovereigns,  as  well  as  a  near  relation 
of  the  person  he  pretends  to  be,  would  admit 
his  claims  and  acknowledge  his  birth  without 
clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story." 

"  The  same  evidence  can  be  laid  before  your 
highness,"  answered  Lalaing  ;  "  and  now  I  will 
take  my  leave,  and  inform  the  duke  of  your 
gracious  promise  to  see  him  as  soon  as  your 
convenience  serves." 

"  He  shall  hear  from  me  this  very  night," 
said  James  ;  and  then  ho  pressed  the  foreign 
knight  to  ride  on  with  him  to  Holyrood,  and 
partake  of  some  refreshment. 

Lalaing  declined  however,  and  turned  away  to 
rejoin  his  young  lord. 

A  truce  existed  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  but  James  would  not  receive  the  claimant 
to  the  English  throne  in  secret  or  even  in  pri- 
vate. He  fixed  the  day  and  hour,  and  invited 
all  the  nobles  of  his  court  to  be  present,  that 
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they  might  hear  and  judge  as  well  as  himself. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  young  man  when 
he  entered ;  and  there  was  many  a  one  inclined 
to  doubt  or  to  disbelieve  ;  but  there  was  a  grace 
and  a  dignity  in   the  demeanour   of  Bichard 
Plantagenet,  which,  added  to  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  the  frank  openness  of  his  counte- 
nance, soon  dissipated  all  injurious  prejudices. 
He  looked,  he  moved,  he  spoke  as  a  prince ; 
and  the  perfect  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage  which   he   displayed,  the   want   of  all 
foreign  accent  or  idiom,  at  once  refuted  the  tale 
of  his  being  the  son  of  a  foreign  Jew.     He 
made  no  long  harangue,*  but,  after  his  first 

"  The  oration  given  by  Lord  Bacon,  is,  as  I  have  before 
said,  evidently  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
language  and  turn  of  expression  is  altogether  of  a  later 
period  ;  and  the  statements  differ  materially  from  those  put 
forth  l)v  llichard  Plantagenet  in  his  proclamation,  which  is 
tlie  only  known  document  regarding  his  'pretensions  ti:iit 
was  not  carefully  suppressed  under  the  Tudor  dynasty.  The 
address  of  the  young  prince  to  the  King  of  Scots,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  noble"  author,  is  in  fact  merely  one  of  those 
imaginary  speeches  which  historians  in  all  ages  have  not 
scrupled  to  manufacture  for  the  persons  whose  histories 
thev  relate. 
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introduction  to  the  king,  entered  calmly  and 
quietly  into  the  details  of  his  history,  and  ten- 
dered such  proofs  of  his  birth  as  left  no  doubt, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  or  of  his  courtiers, 
as  to  the  justice  of  his  pretensions.  He  was 
accompanied  by  several  Burgundian  and  seve- 
ral English  gentlemen,  who  confirmed  in  many 
instances  the  facts  he  mentioned ;  and,  after 
listening  patiently,  the  king  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  never 
have  reason  to  repent  that  he  had  put  himself 
under  his  protection. 

Some  further  conversation  followed ;  and 
in  the  end,  James  turned  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  saying,  "  My  noble  cousin,  you 
know  that  I  am  bound  upon  a  pilgrimage, 
which  must  occupy  me  some  days.  I  shall 
therefore  put  this  young  prince  under  your 
care  and  guidance  till  my  own  return,  beseech- 
ing you  to  show  him  every  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  When  I  come  back,  we  will  have 
jousts  and  games,  to  put  the  mettle  of  these 
gentlemen  of  Burgundy  to  the  trial.     We  will 
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then  also  take  counsel,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  present  circumstances  ;  for  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  York  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  James 
of  Scotland." 

The  earl  stood  forward  fi-ankly,  saying,  "  I 
will  fulfil  your  highness'  will  to  the  best  of  ray 
poor  power.  My  Lord  Duke,  I  will  entreat 
you  for  the  time  to  lodge  at  my  house,  with  such 
attendants  as  you  may  need.  The  rest  of  your 
train,  we  will  find  lodgings  for  in  the  city  ;  and , 
though  perhaps  we  cannot  show  you  here  such 
rich  fields  and  golden  harvests  as  you  have  seen 
elsewhere,  nor  such  sj)lendid  scenes  and  glitter- 
ing pageantry  as  France  and  Burgundy  afford, 
yet  we  have  blue  mountains  where  we  will  teach 
you  to  hunt  the  roe  and  the  deer  :  and  v/ehave 
bold  hearts  and  strong  hands  which  never  yet 
failed  a  friend  at  his  need.  I  will  now  beseech 
your  grace  to  follow  me,  after  taking  leave  of 
my  royal  lord  ;  and  I  will  then  lead  you  to  my 
humble  dwelling. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PERKIN    WAREECK. 


A  BRIGHT  and  beautiful  girl  stood  by  tlie  side 
of  the  stout  Earl  of  Huntley,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  just  mentioned  ;  nor  was  it  alone  per- 
fection of  feature  nor  beauty  of  colouring  that  ren- 
dered her  so  lovely.  The  dark  brown  hair,  the 
pure  blue  eye,  the  fine  straight  nose,  the  lips  like 
rounded  rose  leave,  the  glowhig  cheek,  the 
broad  snow-white  forehead,  the  fine  arched  eye- 
brows were  nothing  without  that  beaming- 
brightness  of  expression,  without  those  soul- 
gleams  which  sparkled  in  the  eye,  and  played 
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about  the  lips,  sometimes  in  suuny  smiles,  some- 
times with  the  intense  lig'ht  of  thought,  and 
sometimes  with  the  shadow  of  deep  feeling. 
Now  she  was  in  her  gayest  mood  ;  and  laugh- 
ingly did  bright  Catherine  Gordon  tease  her 
father  to  tell  her,  why  such  preparations,  as  she 
had  seen,  were  making  in  the  house.  Who 
was  expected?  she  asked.  Who  was  the  great 
man  coming  ? 

"  I  saw  you  walk  down  the  street  some  hours 
ago,"  she  said,  "  with  a  train  fit  for  the  High- 
lands ;  and  you  stopped  and  pointed  to  the 
house  ;  and  then  there  were  manifold  courtesies, 
and  bows  and  ceremonies  enow.  I  must  and 
will  know,  whom  I  am  to  receive,  that  I  may 
do,  with  all  discretion,  the  honours  of  the  house 
.n  place  of  my  mother." 

"  Guess,  Kate,"  cried  the  stout  earl,  "  guess ; 
for  on  my  life  I  have  no  mind  to  satisfy  a 
woman's  curiosity.  'Tis  an  ever  craving  appe- 
tite which  one  morsel  but  serves  to  strengthen 
for  more  food." 

"  Is  it  an  English  ambassador?"  asked  Cathe- 
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rine.  The  earl  shook  his  head.  "  Is  it  a  Frencii 
envoy  ?  or  a  Spanish  don?" 

The  earl  answered — "  No." 

"  Then  it  must  be  some  Burgundian  noble, 
or  some  German  prince,"  exclaimed  Catherine. 

"  Near  the  truth,  yet  far  from  it,"  replied  her 
father.  "  But,  come,  I  will  tell  thee,  Kate.  It 
is  the  white/rose  of  England." 

"  The  white  rose,"  repeated  Catherine  Gor- 
don, with  a  thoughtful  look.  "  That  is  a  flowery 
metaphor.  I  hope  this  white  rose  has  not 
many  thorns." 

"Thorns  for  his  enemies  I  trust,"  replied 
Lord  Huntley,  "  but  sweet  leaves  for  his 
friends.  Come,  sit  you  down,  Kate,  and  T  will 
tell  you  the  history,  for  ho  will  soon  be  here  ;" 
and  placed  beside  him,  she  listened  to  the  tale 
of  Richard  Plantagenet,  with  her  eyes  often 
swimming  in  bright  dew,  as  she  heard  the  sor- 
rows and  reverses  which  had  crowded  thickly 
into  his  brief  life. 

The  tale  was  not  quite  finished  when  Richard 
(<f  York  arrived  ;  and  certainly,  if,  in  the  bright 
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imagination  of  the  young  heart,  she  had  painted 
the  object  of  her  interest  in  glowing  colours, 
she  thought  them  cold  and  insufficient  when 
she  saw  him, 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  next  weeks 
lightly.  It  was  a  time  of  happy  dreams 
for  Richard  Plantagenet.  It  was  a  time  of 
fatal  dreams  for  Catherine  Gordon.  There 
was  dance,  and  song,  and  music.  There 
was  the  gay  hunting  party,  the  wild  reckless 
ride  amongst  blue  and  gleamy  hills.  There 
was  the  wandering  by  murmuring  streams,  and 
glassy  lakes.  There  were  the  moments  of 
visionary  meditation  and  of  sweet  converse. 

It  was  impossible  that  two  young  hearts, 
thus  brought  together,  should  not  draw  closer 
and  closer  to  each  other.  They  could  not 
help  it.  Tl^ere  were  the  ties  of  sympathy, 
and  mutual  tastes,  and  accomplishments  com- 
mon to  both.  Deep  interest  on  the  one  side, 
warm  admiration  on  the  otlier,  grace,  beauty, 
feeling,  fancy,  all  twined  a  net  around  them, 
from  wliicli  there  was  no  escape.     The  earl  saw 
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the  growing  passion,  and  mused  over  it  mucli. 
At  first  he  thought  it  would  have  been  well 
otherwise  ;  but  that  youth  had  won  maivei- 
lously  upon  his  affections ;  and  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again  to  himself — "  He  is  the  son 
of  the  fourth  Edward.  True,  the  fortunes  of 
his  house  are  low  ;  but  where  is  the  blood  with 
which  that  of  Plantageuet  might  not  min- 
gle? and  there  may  be  a  brighter  day  be- 
yond this  cold  present  time.  If  England 
do  but  rise  in  his  favour,  and  Scotland  lend 
her  aid,  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  will  be  his, 
and  my  Catherine  seated  on  a  throne.  I  will 
let  things  take  their  course.  God  grant  it  be 
for  the  best !  Would  that  the  king  acknow- 
ledged him  more  openly.  He  can  have  no 
doubt ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  hesitate." 

The  hesitation  continued  not  long,  however; 
for,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  Richard  Plan- 
tageuet was  finally  acknowledged  and  received 
at  the  court  of  Scotland,  as  Duke  of  York. 
Jousts,  passages  of  arms,  and  niany  a  sport  and 
pastime    succeeded  ;     but    counsels   were   also 
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held  and  consultations  took  place  ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  in  the  land  that  war  against  England 
was  in  preparation,  a  report  rarely  unpleasant 
in  those  days  to  Scottish  ears.  Men  began  to 
call  their  retainers  together,  and  to  polish  up 
their  armour ;  and  all  eyes  turned  towards 
the  border,  with  a  longing  desire  to  spoil  the 
neighbouring  state. 

The  wars  of  those  days  combined  pleasure 
and  profit,  in  a  way  of  which  we  can  probably 
form  no  idea.  The  pastimes  of  almost  every 
man  were  more  or  less  warlike ;  and  a 
foray  over  the  border  was  much  like  an 
Indian  hunting  expedition,  in  which  men 
went  out  at  once  for  sport  and  food.  Thus 
the  very  rumour  spread  great  satisfaction 
through  the  capital  of  Scotland ;  and  the  glad- 
ness of  the  court  was  increased  and  confirmed 
by  the  announcement  of  an  approaching  mar- 
riage. Before  war  was  proclaimed,  it  was 
affirmed,  that  James,  King  of  Scotland,  would 
bestow  his  cousin  Catherine  Gordon,  the  most 
beautiful    and    accomplished     of   the    Scottish 
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ladies,  upon  Richard,  Duke  of  York  ;  and  in 
his  union,  the  people  saw  the  certainty  of  great 
efforts  against  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
very  act  would  bind  the  monarch  to  assert  the 
claim  of  the  young  prince  to  the  crown  of 
England.  So  the  people  thought ;  and  they 
thought  rightly. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  midst  of 
splendour  and  festivity  ;  and  a  few  short  weeks 
of  the  brightest  happiness  that  earth  can 
give,  were  granted  to  the  two  lovers  in  eacli 
other's  arms.  There  was  nothing  like  disap- 
pointment for  them.  Hope  and  expectation 
for  once  found  fruition ;  and,  if  they  loved  be- 
fore, they  loved  better  still,  now  wlien  bound 
together  by  an  everlasting  tie.  They  heard  the 
trumpet  sound  to  arms  with  a  sigh,  though  the 
prize  to  be  struggled  for  was  a  crown. 

The  Scottish  army  marched  forth  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  war,  and 
crossed  the  English  border  amidst  the  brown 
shades  of  autumn.*  This  was  no  predatory 
foray,  no  wild  and  swce])iiig  incursion   of  fron 
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tier  marauders,  but  it  was  a  a  royal  expedition, 
headed  by  a  kin<^,  and  hj  one  who  claimed  to 
be  a  king.  Order  and  regularity  marked  the 
advance  of  the  troops ;  banner  and  pennon, 
cannon  and  culverine,  the  long  lance  of  the 
trooper,  the  pike,  and  the  bow,  and  the  axe 
of  the  infantry,  came  pouring  on  in  a  long 
line  over  the  frontier ;  and,  at  the  head  of  all, 
appeared  James,  who  was  to  fall,  defeated,  at 
Flodden,  and  Richard,  who  was  to  die  a  pri- 
soner in  London.  Seldom  have  two  more 
princely  looking  men  gone  forth  to  war  against 
a  great  enemy  ;  and  never  did  a  Scottish  array 
enter  England  with  less  violence  or  injury  to 
the  land  through  which  they  passed. 

Still  as  the  royal  host  advanced,  proclama- 
tion was  made,  every  where  before  it,  in  the 
name  of  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England  and  of  France,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
Prince  of  Wales,  inviting  all  men  to  flock  to 
the  standard  of  their  lawful  king,  and  setting 
forth  in  brief  but  comprehensive  terms,  the 
claim  of  Plantagenet  to  the  throne  of  England. 
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It  told,  how  in  his  early  years  he  had  escaped 
by  God's  might  out  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  had  dwelt  in  divers  countries  beyond  sea, 
while    Henry   Tudor   usurped   the  crown.     It 
told  how  the  same  Henry  Tudor,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  alive, 
had  wrought  by  all  subtle  means  for  his  de- 
struction ;    how  he  had  accused  him  of  being 
an  impostor,  had  offered  large  sums  to  corrupt 
the  princes,  who  had  taken  his  ])art,  how  lie 
had  seduced  his  servants,  such  as  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  to  practise  against  his  person,  and  for- 
sake his  righteous  quarrel.     It  set  forth  all,  too, 
which   Henry  liad   done  to  oppress  and  grind 
the  English  people,  and  showed   how  lio  had 
put  to  death  many  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in 
the  land,  and  kept  in   perpetual  imprisonment 
Edward,  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
and  it  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  hundred  marks  yearly  to  any  one   who 
would    bring   in  the   body   of  the   said    Henry 
Tudor,  dead  or  alive.     It  promised  also,  on  the 
part   of    Richard    Plantagenet,   to   the    wliole 
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people  of  England,  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  would 
deal  differently  with  his  subjects,  that  he  would 
administer  equal  justice  to  all,  that  he 
would  maintain  the  good  laws  and  customs 
of  the  kingdom,  that  he  would  protect  its 
commerce,  diminish  its  burdens,  and  uphold 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men. 

It  was  a  powerful  and  a  moving  manifesto  ; 
but  it  had  no  effect.  Men  hated  the  rule  of 
Henry ;  but  they  dreaded  his  unsparing  ven- 
geance. They  knew  him  to  be  avaricious, 
cruel,  oppressive;  but  they  knew  him  to  be 
crafty,  vigorous,  and  fortunate.  They  feared  as 
much  as  abhorred;  and  manwhisperedtoman — 

"If  he  spared  not  Stanley,  his  best  and 
noblest  friend,  how  will  he  spare  others  ?" 

No  one  stirred.  No  nobleman  or  private 
gentleman  of  any  note  came  forward  to  assert 
the  rights  of  Richard  of  York  ;  and  men  made 
ancient  enmity  towards  the  Scottish  people  a  mo- 
tive or  an  excuse  for  yielding  to  their  own  ap- 
prehensions.    A  battle  fought  and  won   might 
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soon  have  brought  thousands  to  the  standard  of 
Richard  Plantagenet ;  but  the  officers  of  Henry 
were  too  wise  to  risk  such  a  result.  King  James 
found  no  opposition  in  the  field.  The  fortified 
cities  shut  their  gates  against  him  ;  but  no  army 
appeared  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  and  for  some 
time  he  marched  on,  orderly  and  steadily,  look- 
ing for  some  rising  in  favour  of  Plantagenet, 
but  in  vain. 

At  length  the  King  of  Scotland  became  im- 
patient, and  his  nobles  more  so.  They  had  come 
to  fight ;  and  they  had  found  no  one  to  oppose 
them.  They  had  come  to  establish  a  king  in 
his  rights  ;  and  they  found  no  one  to  acknow- 
ledge him.  The  border  chieftains,  long  inured 
to  predatory  warfare,  had  restrained  their  fol- 
lowers and  themselves  with  difficulty ;  and  a 
few  words  of  encouragement,  from  the  lips  of 
their  king,  were  sufficient  to  plunge  them  at 
once  into  all  their  old  habits.  Moderation, 
order,  discipline  were  all  forgotten  ;  and  North- 
umberland was  soon  in  a  blaze  from  one  side  to 
the  other.     Hamlets  and  villages  were  sacked 
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and  destroyed,  houses  plundered,  the  peasantry 
slaughtered  in  the  fields ;  and  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  saw  with  grief  his  claims  to  the  throne 
oi'  his  father  made  a  pretence  for  destroying 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  desolating  his  native 
land.  His  course  was  immediately  taken  ;  and 
it  was  well  suited  to  his  character.  He  sought 
the  King  of  Scotland  at  once,  and  expostulated 
with  him  lirmly  on  the  barbarous  proceedings  of 
his  troops. 

"  If  this  is  done  in  my  behalf,  my  noble  lord, 
I  beseech  you  to  forbear,"  he  said.  "  I  would 
rather  lose  a  crown  than  obtain  one  by  the  ruin 
of  ray  subjects." 

James  answered  in  a  less  kingly  spirit.  "  Me- 
thinks  your  highness  gives  yourself  too  much 
concern,"  he  said,  "  about  subjects  who  do  not 
acknowledge  you  as  their  king." 

He  retreated  however  from  England,  taking 
with  him  the  wealth  of  the  whole  land  through 
which  he  passed  ;  and  Scotland  was  satisfied 
with  plunder  such  as  had  seldom  been  brought 
home  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
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Richard  Plantagenet  took  nothing  with  him  ; 
but  his  heart  was  more  joyful  than  any  one  in 
the  camp  ;  for  he  was  going  hack  to  her  he 
loved  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  eyes  of  Catherine 
were  looking  for  him.  Short  time  was  allowed 
him,  however,  for  the  sweets  of  love.  James 
regretted  the  rash  words  he  had  spoken  to  him  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  undiminished  interest,  he 
determined  to  lead  another  army  into  England 
but  to  proceed  on  a  different  plan  of  operations. 

The  moment  he  chose  was  favourable.  We 
often  do  more  against  ourselves  than  any  enemy 
can  do  against  us.  No  one  had  risen  in  arms 
to  favour  Richard  Plantagenet ;  but  in  the  early 
part  of  1497,  many  rose  in  arms  against  the 
oppression  of  Henry  Tudor.  The  King  of 
England  had  taken  advantage  of  the  invasion 
of  his  dominions  by  James  and  Richard,  to  exact 
large  supplies  from  his  parliament.  The  par- 
liament granted  his  demands,  but  endeavoured 
to  guard  against  misapplication  of  the  sums  to 
be  levied,  of  which  many  an  instance  was  on 
record.     Henry  strode  over  all  restrictions  how- 
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ever.  The  taxes  were  raised  with  severity, 
cruelty,  aud  partiality  ;  and  the  people  of  Corn- 
wall rose  to  resist.  It  was  then  that  James  and 
Richard  once  more  advanced  into  England,  and 
laid  siege  to  Norham  Castle.  Xo  great  force 
was  now  collected ;  for  it  was  expected  that  the 
fortress  would  soon  fall.  But  the  princes  were 
deceived.  News  came  that  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Surrey  was  advancing  with  rapid  marches  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men;  and  the 
Scottish  army  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
retreat  beyond  the  border.  They  were  pursued 
even  into  Scotland  ;  and  the  flames  of  Ay  ton 
witnessed  the  success  of  Surrey,  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  James. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


"  My  husband,  my  husband,  there  is  danger 
abroad,"  said  the  white  rose  of  Scotland  to  the 
white  rose  of  England.  "  That  subtle  Spaniard, 
Pedro  of  Ayala,  has  been  closeted  with  the 
king  ;  and  I  fear  much  for  the  result." 

"  Fear  not,  dear  Kate,"  replied  Richard.  "  1 
am  confident  of  the  good  faith  and  honour  of 
King  James.  He  will  neither  betray  nor 
abandon  me.  He  knows  the  justice  of  my 
claims.  He  has  had  full  proof  of  my  birth, 
and  of  my  rights  ;   and   he  will   not   be  led  to 
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tarnish  his  honour  by  the  offers  of  Henry  Tudor 
or  the  blandishments  of  Pedro  de  Ayala." 

"  Alas,  that  I  should  so  say  to  you,  Richard," 
answered  Catherine  ;  "  but  there  are  words  in 
scripture  which  should  be  a  warning  to  all. 
Put  not  your  faith  in  princes.  My  father  tells 
me,  that  deputies  are  already  appointed  to  hold 
conferences  regarding  peace  with  the  English 
commissioners  at  Ay  ton.  The  king  is  tired  of 
the  war.  He  had  hoped  for  success  ;  and  he 
has  met  with  reverse.  He  had  fancied  that  by 
a  few  light  efforts  he  could  seat  you  on  the 
throne  of  England ;  he  has  found  the  task  too 
difficult  for  him ;  he  has  seen  his  army  obliged 
to  flee  from  before  Norham  ;  and  our  cause  isi 
lost,  my  dear  husband." 

Richard  mused  sadly.  Then,  looking  up  in 
Catherine's  face,  he  said,  "  If  I  lose  not  thee, 
my  beloved,  I  can  bear  the  frown  of  fortune  un- 
dismayed. She  may  refuse  me  a  crown.  She 
may  condemn  me  to  poverty,  and  to  obscurity. 
She  may  give  my  name  down  to  coming  ages 
as  that  of  an  imposter.      She  may  brand   my 
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truth  as  falsehood,  and  annul  the  rights  of  my 
birth  ;  but  she  has  given  me  thy  love,  and  in  it 
a  jewel  which  not  fate  itself  can  take  from 
me." 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  he  continued,  starting 
up,  "  I  will  ride  into  the  city  and  to  the  court, 
and  soon  know  what  my  fate  is  to  be." 

He  called  for  his  horse  and  for  his  train, 
presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  desired 
an  audience.  It  was  granted  instantly ;  and 
James  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him 
kindly.  Tlie  king's  brow,  however,  was  sorrow- 
ful ;  and  he  said  at  once,  "  I  am  glad  your 
highness  has  come ;  for  I  proposed  to  visit  you 
this  very  day.  The  time  has  arrived  w^hen  it 
is  needful  for  me  and  my  counsel  to  determine, 
whether  we  will  remain  for  many  years  at  war 
with  England,  or  conclude  an  honourable  peace. 
My  subjects  call  for  repose ;  but  still,  it  is  with 
painful  regret,  that  I  even  think  of  sheathing 
the  sword  which  I  have  drawn  in  your  cause. 
However,  I  must  shew  you  the  whole  truth. 
Though  a  warlike  nation,  we  are  a  very  poor 
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one,  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the  English 
people,  and  not  altogether  so  much  united  as 
we  might  be.  Henry,  your  great  enemy,  has 
an  overflowing  treasury  and  vast  resources  of 
all  kinds.  He  is  at  peace  with  every  foreign 
country  ;  the  revolt  of  the  Cornishmen  is  sup- 
pressed ;  and  if  his  people  do  not  love  him  well, 
still  they  obey  him  readily.  If  I  refuse  his 
offers  now,  it  will  be  no  longer  the  question, 
whether  I  shall  march  an  army  into  England, 
but  rather,  how  I  shall  defend  Scotland  against 
an  invading  force," 

The  king  paused ;  and  Richard  Plantagenet 
crossed  his  arms  upon  his  chest,  and  gazed  si- 
lently down  upon  the  ground.  James  would 
fain  have  had  him  speak  ;  but  he  uttered  not  a 
word  ;  and  the  monarch  proceeded. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  "  when  first  you  sought 
my  court,  that  you  should  never  repent  having 
trusted  in  me ;  nor  shall  you.  I  will  never 
deny  that  you  have  proved  to  me,  beyond  all 
doubt,  your  birth  and  rights.  I  will  not  give 
you  up  to  the  power  of  an  enemy ;  but,  for  the 
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sake  of  my  people  and  for  the  safety  of  ray 
throne,  I  am  compelled  to  tell  you  that  while 
you  remain  in  Scotland  peace  cannot  be  con- 
cluded. Bitter  is  my  task  to  say  this ;  but  as- 
suredly I  do  believe  it  were  better  for  you  and 
me  and  Scotland  that  you  sought  some  other 
land." 

With  hardly  a  change  of  countenance, 
Richard  of  York  raised  his  eyes  to  the  king's 
face.  His  look  was  very  grave  and  very  sad  ; 
but  it  shewed  neither  anger  nor  apprehension. 
The  colour  did  not  vary  in  his  cheek.  His  lip 
did  not  quiver.     His  voice  faltered  not. 

"  I  will  not  try,  ray  lord  the  king,"  he  said, 
"to  change  your  determination.  It  is  well 
considered,  wise  1  doubt  not  in  itself,  and  kindly 
and  frankly  told.  A  king's  duty  to  his  subjects, 
is  or  should  be  a  far  higher  consideration  than 
the  interests  of  one  helpless  stranger,  whatever 
may  be  his  claims  upon  generous  pity.  Even 
bad  I  cause  to  tliiuk  the  motives  on  which  you 
act  insufficient,  or  to  judge  that  you  forego  the 
assertion  of  my  claims  unnecessarily,  which  I 
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have  not,  that  could  not  cancel  all  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  you  have  laid  me.  I  thank 
you  deeply  and  sincerely  for  the  protection  and 
assistance  you  have  been  able  to  afford  me, 
and  for  the  many  favours  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me.  I  will  now  take  my  leave 
and  prepare  at  once  to  depart ;  but  believe  me, 
whithersoever  I  go,  I  shall  ever  retain  a  sincere 
affection  for  your  person,  and  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  your  kindness.''  * 

He  did  take  his  leave,  and  rode  home  to  his 
dwelling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town.  He  was 
calm,  firm,  composed.  None  of  his  attendants 
beheld  a  trace  of  agitation  in  his  face  or  manner  ; 
but  who  shall  tell  the  feelings  of  his  heart  dur- 
ing that  short  ride  ? 

*  These  are  very  nearly  Richard  Plantagenet's  own 
words  as  recorded  by  historians.  In  general,  the  con- 
versations to  be  found  in  these  scenes  must  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  the  dialogues  which  the  author  thinks  might 
probably  take  place  between  the  principal  ])ersons  men- 
tioned. The  exact  words  are  rarely  given  by  historians. 
^Vherever  the  author  has  found  them  he  has  inserted 
them,  and  where  the  substance  merely  is  given,  he  has 
expressed  it  in  the  terms  which  he  thought  suitable  to  the 
characters. 
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Oil,    that    barren    record     called     history, 
that  cataloo'ue  of  facts  and  falsehoods  so  in- 
timately  mingled  together  as  often   to  be  in- 
separable,  how    poor  and  meagre  it  is,  even 
while    representing  the  great  bubbles    of  the 
earth,  how  meagre,  I   say,  in   all  the  mighty 
reahies  !     It  tells  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kings, 
of  peace  or  war  between  two  countries,  of  a 
skirmish  here,  a  battle  there,  a  bright  meeting, 
a  great  discovery  ;  but  not  one  word  does  it  say 
of  the  human  feelings ;    and  but  few  of   the 
human  thoughts  does  it  record.    Yet  those  two 
srreat  streams  of  heart  and  mind  are  the  rivers 
of  life  and  light  that  flow  through  the  mighty 
garden  of  time.     What  are  laws,  institutions, 
acts,  but  means  to  make  man  happier  ?     What 
is  study,  exertion,  discovery,  but  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better?     Each  man's  individual  sor- 
rows or  joys  are  portions  of  the  great  stream 
of  life  ;  each  mark's  individual  thoughts  are  parts 
of  the  river  of  wisdom.     These  however,  we 
take  no  hoed  to  reckon   in  history.     We  pass 
them  over   us  if  they  had  not  been,  as  if  they 
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had  no  bearing  upon  the  more  apparent  things 
of  earth. 

How  is  it  that  the  writers  of  the  "  Old  Al- 
manack" mention  this  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Richard  Plantagenet.  "  His  departure,"  they 
say,  "  smoothed  the  road  to  a  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs ;  and  a  truce  was  signed  in  the 
church  of  Ayton,  September  29th,  a.d.  1497." 
But  they  tell  us  not  of  the  agony  of  that  hour, 
when  his  last  stay  was  taken  from  him,  when 
once  more  he  was  sacrificed  by  those  who  had 
promised  to  protect  him — sacrificed,  not  because 
he  was  base,  wicked,  false — not  for  any  fault, 
failing  or  crime,  but  simply  because  he  was 
unfortunate — not  because  his  rights  were  doubt- 
ful, but  because  the  interests  of  kings  were 
against  them.  Of  all  the  monarchs  and  princes 
who  acknowledged,  supported,  and  al)andoned 
him,  there  was  not  one  who  ever  pretended  to 
have  been  deceived.  They  were  at  least  honest 
enough  not  to  varnish  their  selfishness  with  a 
calumny.  Charles,  Philip,  Margaret,  Maxi- 
milian, James  boldly  announced  that  they  gave 
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him  up  because  it  was  for  their  interest  to  do 
so.  They  never  pretended  to  discover  a  fraud 
or  to  expose  and  punish  an  impostor. 

But  v^^hatwere  the  feelings  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  during  that  ride  homeward?  Were 
they  the  less  bitter  because  he  knew  his  misfor- 
tunes undeserved?  Each  man  will  judge  as 
he  feels.  Had  he  felt  that  they  were  merited, 
he  must  have  been  prepared  to  meet  with 
them,  he  must  have  ever  known  that  fate, 
station,  happiness,  liung  upon  a  dicovery  to 
which  a  moment  might  give  birth.  But  when 
a  man  knows  and  feels  himself  to  be  ti-ue  and 
honest,  oh,  what  a  bitter  crushing  of  the  heart 
it  is  to  find  that  truth  and  honesty  are  as  no- 
thing in  the  sight  of  men,  to  be  betrayed  by  those 
you  trusted,  to  be  cast  off  by  those  you  loved, 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  tinsel  prize  of  a  momen- 
tary interest.  But  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Richard  Plantagenet  ?  Vain  to  ask,  men  may 
reply  ;  can  one  see  into  his  heart  with  the 
spectacles  of  history  ?  No,  certainly  not.  We 
cannot  see  all   the  anguish,  we  cannot  distin- 
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guisli  all  the  pangs ;  but  we  may  perceive  a  lew 
of  them.  What  had  he  to  consider?  Ruin 
was  before  him  and  all  around.  Whither  could 
he  turn  for  help  ?  Where  could  he  find  refuge  ? 
The  spider  policy  of  Henry  had  wound  his 
threads  round  him  in  every  direction.  France, 
Bui'gundy,  Germany,  Scotland,  were  all  closed 
against  him.  Support  was  taken  away.  Refuge 
was  denied.  A  dark  ominous  future,  loomed 
awfully  through  the  uncertain  mists  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  he  was  now  no  longer  alone  to  do  battle 
against  Fate,  with  a  stout  heart  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done.  The  ties  to  life,  the  excitements 
to  endeavour  were  both  strengthened  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  gates  were  cast  open  to  a 
thousand  fears  and  apprehensions  whicli  could 
find  no  entrance,  so  long  as  all  that  he  staked 
upon  the  struggle  was  his  ow^n  life  and  fortunes. 
When  he  thought  upon  his  beautiful  and  be- 
loved bride,  w^ell  might  his  heart  sink  with  feel- 
ings such  as  he  had  never  known  before,  well 
might  he  ask  himself  how  should  he  act  for  and 
to  her. 

M  3 
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To  take  her  from  her  happy  home  and  her 
native  land,  to  plunge  her  into  scenes  of  danger, 
difficulty,  and  strife,  to  remove  her  from  afflu- 
ence and  ease,  to  straitened  poverty  and  toil- 
some wandering,  would  be,  he  thought,  a 
cruelty  and  an  injustice.  But  yet,  how  to  part 
with  her,  how  to  resign  that  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  a  crown,  how  to  sacrifice  the 
brightest  and  the  purest  light  that  had  ever 
shone  upon  his  stormy  way  ?  Yet  he  resolved 
to  do  so.  But  though  he  had  loved  truly  and 
well,  he  knew  not  all  the  strength  of  woman's 
affection.  Catherine  knew  the  dangers,  tlie 
difficulties,  the  privations  that  lay  before  him  ; 
she  foresaw  the  anguish  and  perhaps  the  de- 
gradation that  was  in  store.  But  such  was  not 
the  moment  that  a  true-hearted  woman  would 
choose  to  fly  from  her  husband's  side;  and 
when  liichard  Plantagenet  sailed  from  the 
shores  of  [Scotland  with  less  than  two  hundred 
followers,  Catherine  Gordon  his  wife  went  with 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


There  had  been  an  insurrection  in  Cornwall. 
The  grasping  spirit  of  the  miserly  king  and  the 
rapacity  which  he  tolerated,  if  he  did  not  en- 
courage, in  his  collectors,  had  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects  to  a 
higher  jjoint  then  it  had  ever  reached  before. 
You  may  do  much  with  an  Englishman,  ye  men 
in  power,  but  beware  how  you  finger  his  purse 
too  carelessly.  The  Cornishmen  lost  patience. 
They  had  seen  many  a  subsidy  exacted  upon  the 
plea  of  wars  which  never  took  place,  and  ex- 
peditions which  never  set  sail.     They  believed 
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not  the  king's  pretences ;  they  did  not  like  the 
grant  which  parliament  had  made  ;  they  re- 
sisted the  exactions  of  the  collectors.  They 
were  a  rude  ill- disciplined  set ;  but  they  found 
two  or  three  of  much  courage  and  some  ability 
to  lead  them,  and  an  unprincipled  all-hazard 
lord  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  They  were 
misled  into  Kent,  at  a  moment  when  their  efforts 
promised  fair,  and  were  defeated  by  regular  forces 
with  which  they  were  not  capable  of  contending. 
Their  three  leaders  were  executed,  and  the  rest 
pardoned  and  dismissed. 

This  lenity  is  not  altogether  unaccountable 
in  a  man  who  was  not  by  nature  lenient. 
There  might  be  some  truth  in  the  view  which 
tlie  Cornishmen  took  thereof.  Henry  was  in 
somewhat  perilous  circumstances.  There  was 
a  Scottish  army  upon  the  English  border; 
there  was  great  discontent  amongst  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.  Many  were  but  kept  down 
by  terror.  Others  waited  and  watched  for 
opportunity.  The  king's  title  to  the  throne 
was  questioned.     A  rival  for  the  crown  was  in 
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the  field ;  and  it  was  not  safe  to  irritate  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  by  severities,  which 
may  have  great  effect  upon  individuals,  but 
lose  their  terrors  when  exercised  upon  the 
crowd.  The  Cornishmen,  returning  to  their 
homes,  declared  that  Henry  had  not  dared  to 
punish  them  ;  but  they  should  have  added  that 
they  had  not  yet  combined,  with  the  offence  of 
revolt,  the  crime  which  the  monarch  never  for- 
gave, an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  York. 

Thetaxes  were  still  collected.  Thesameodious 
officers  were  employed.  The  discontent  spread 
far  and  wide  ;  and  now,  taking  a  wider  view, 
the  conspirators  prepared  to  follow  a  still  bolder 
and  more  decided  course  than  before,  and  not 
only  to  resist  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  but  to 
strike  at  the  king  who  oppressed  them. 

It  was  rumoured,  though  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, that  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  son  of 
Edward  IV.  after  leaving  the  shores  of  Scotland, 
had  once  more  landed  in  Ireland  ;  and  deputies 
were  sent  from  the  men  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire to  find  the  prince,  and  ask  him  to  put  him- 
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self  at  their  head.  Many  had  fallen  from  him 
in  despair  of  his  fortunes ;  and  those  who  were 
with  him  were  neither  the  most  wise  nor  the 
most  experienced.  His  hopes  in  Ireland  had 
been  extinguished  more  speedily  than  even 
his  expectations  of  support  from  Scotland. 
His  means  of  sustaining  the  small  force  which 
was  with  him  were  rapidly  diminishing ;  and 
pressed  by  his  advisers  and  led  on  by  specious  pro- 
mises, he  consented  to  lead  the  insurgent  forces, 
and  strike  one  more  stroke  for  the  crown.  Still 
his  bright  and  beautiful  Catherine  accompanied 
him ;  and  with  a  hundred  and  forty  fighting 
men  he  set  sail  from  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the 
Cornish  coast  on  the  7th  of  September,  1498. 
The  castle  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  fell  into 
his  hands  at  once ;  and  on  the  shores  of  that 
beautiful  bay,  he  parted  for  ever  witii  her  who 
had  given  happiness  to  some  portion  at  least 
of  his  existence.  Catherine  remained  in  the 
castle,  while  he  marched  forward  to  Bodmin ; 
and  the  first  news  she  heard  was  that  in   a  few 
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hours  three  thousand  men  in  arms  had  flocked 
to  her  husband's  standard. 

His  forces  increased  daily;  but  their  utter 
want  of  discipline,  their  ignorance  of  the  use  of 
the  arms  they  possessed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  anything  like  order  amongst  them, 
filled  him  with  alarm  and  doubt.  He  issued  a 
new  proclamation  however ;  and  knowing  that 
a  first  success  is  often  but  the  herald  of  many 
more,  he  hastened  on  into  Devonshire,  and  ap- 
proaching the  city  of  Exeter,  demanded  admis- 
sion within  its  gates.  He  promised  the  citizens 
protection  and  the  confirmation  of  all  their  pri- 
vileges, together  with  advantages  which  they  had 
not  previously  enjoyed.  But  the  men  of  Exeter 
feared  the  Cornish  rabble ;  their  walls  were  con- 
sidered strong  in  those  days ;  the  prince's  army 
— if  it  could  be  considered  an  army — had  no 
artillery  ;  and  admission  into  Exeter  was  re- 
fused. 

All  who  had  any  skill  or  experience  in  the 
camp  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  saw  that  it  was 
needful  to  obtain  some  important  town  both  for 
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the  collection  of  stores  and  as  a  place  of  retreat. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  storm  the  city  ;  and 
the  attack  was  gallantly  made  and  gallantly  re- 
sisted. One  of  the  gates  was  partly  burnt  ; 
possession  was  w^ell  nigli  obtained  of  the  walls  ; 
but  the  attacking  parties  were  at  length  re- 
pulsed ;  and  the  Cornishraen  found  that  they 
had  lost  two  hundred  men.  They  looked 
gloomy  and  discontented  ;  and  news  reached 
the  camp  that  immense  forces  were  march- 
ing rapidly  to  attack  them  in  the  open  field. 

Prosperity  has  always  friends.  The  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  Sir  Edmund  Carew,  Stafford  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Sir  Thomas  Fulford,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Courtenay,  Sir  John  Croker,  Edgecombe, 
St.  Maure,  Trenchard,  and  a  whole  host  of 
Courtenays  gathered  troops  together,  and 
marched  towards  Exeter,  while  the  Lord  d'Au- 
beny,  though  he  had  seen  a  near  relation  sacri- 
ficed to  the  jealousy  of  the  first  Tudor,  led  a 
powerful  army  against  the  undisciplined  forces 
of  the  prince.  The  news  too  ran,  that  Henry 
himself    with    a    ini<z;hty    host    was    following 
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quick ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  re- 
sistance or  to  seek  safety  in  flight 

The  position  near  Exeter  could  not  be  main- 
tained ;  and  Richard  retreated  slowly  and  in 
tolerable  order  to  Taunton  in  Somersetshire. 
There,  he  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last ;  and 
some  there  were  amongst  his  followers  who  came 
to  hira,  and  with  the  courage  of  despair  swore  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  cause.  But  there  were  others  who  looked 
very  doubtful ;  and  several,  who  possessed  the 
most  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  with- 
drew from  the  town,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 

In  the  midst  of  busy  preparations  for  resist- 
ance, the  day  passed  with  the  eager  activity  of 
desperate  courage,  leaving  little  time  for  thought 
to  wander.  But  night  fell  heavily,  and  with  it 
came  the  darkness  of  dismay.  Vague  rumours 
spread.  Men's  hearts  grew  cold.  Sadness  fell 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  small  force,  and 
though  there  was  much  silence,  there  was  little 
sleep.  In  two  quarters  however,  there  were 
persons  who   saw  and  talked.      There  was  a 
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group  of  men  from  Bodmin  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  where  the  sight  could  stretch  up  that 
beautiful  vale  of  Taunton,  as  it  lay  in  the  moon- 
light, along  the  road  upon  which  the  first  parties 
of  the  enemy  were  expected  to  appear.  They 
were  leading  men  of  the  insurrection,  and  they 
spoke  in  low  but  eager  tones.  What  was  it 
they  discussed  ?  It  was  the  force  marching 
down  upon  them.  Some  said  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  That 
was  nonsense  ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a 
mite  in  a  microscoi^e  is  not  a  leviathan  ;  and 
they  were  much  afraid.  The  Lord  d'Aubeny 
had  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Earl  of  Devon 
came  on  with  ten  thousand.  Buckingham 
had  as  many.  The  king's  force  was  unknown 
and  doubt  magnified  it.  Each  one  asked  the 
other  what  was  their  chance  of  victory,  what 
was  their  chance  of  safety  ?  One  man  said,  in  a 
low  dull  tone,  that  the  only  chance  was  in  deliver- 
ing a  great  enemy  into  a  tyrant's  hand.  There- 
upon all  mused  ;  but  one  of  them  rose  and 
went  away  before  anything  was  decided. 
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In  another  place,  at  a  house  near  the  church, 
sat  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  a  small  group  of 
friends,  receiving  the  reports  of  scouts  and 
messengers  from  a  distance.  Oh  what  a  sad 
detail  was  poured  upon  the  ear  of  tlie  hapless 
youth  that  night !  There  was  no  rising  in  his 
favour.  Those  who  had  owned  his  right,  ac- 
knowledged his  birth,  promised  their  aid,  sat 
still  and  dull.  There  was  an  oppressive  dread 
upon  them. 

The  old  adherents  of  the  house  of  York, 
the  friends,  the  servants  of  his  father  stirred 
not.  Those  who  had  most  murmured  at 
the  cold  oppression  of  Tudor,  drew  not  a 
sword  in  support  of  a  cause  which  they  might 
easily  have  rendered  successful.  An  apathy 
of  terror  benumbed  all  men.  Then  came 
the  tale  of  the  forces  mustering  against  him. 
It  reached  him  in  a  more  definite  but  not  less 
terrible  form  than  the  rumours  which  spread 
amongst  his  followers.  Forty  thousand  men 
were  round  about  him  ;  and  he  had  not  six 
thousand.  They  were  all  trained  and  disci- 
plined.    His  were  ignorant  and  disorderly.    The 
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strife  would  be  a  massacre  and  not  a  fight.  He 
thought  of  Catherine,  and  his  heart  was  very 
sad.  His  friends  advised  him  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  They  represented  that  the  Cornish 
men  must  submit,  and  that  mercy,  to  them  at 
least,  would  follow  submission  ;  but  that  with 
him  destruction  must  follow  defeat. 

One  of  the  most  zealous,  or  the  most  fearful, 
ordered  horses  to  be  saddled ;  but  the  prince 
moved  not.  At  length  a  man  entered  the 
room  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
It  was  the  same  who  had  left  the  other  group  ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  Richard  turned  very  pale. 
He  had  met  with  unkindness  ;  he  had  seen  his 
hopes  blasted ;  he  had  found  friends  grow  cold  ; 
he  had  often  had  to  repine  at  promises  unful- 
filled, and  aid  withdrawn ;  but  he  had  only 
once  before  met  with  treachery ;  and  then  it 
had  been  fatal  to  his  best  friends.  Richard 
hesitated  no  longer;  but  the  question  was, 
whither  should  he  fly.  All  his  liopes,  all  his 
affections  turned  towards  St.  Michael's  Mount ; 
l)ut  the  Kar]  of  Devon    was  between  liim  and 
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Cornwall ;  and  escape  in  that  direction  was  cut 
off. 

Time  pressed  ;  the  largest  body  of  the  enemy 
was  near  at  hand  ;  intelligence  was  received 
that  even  during-  the  darkness  Henry's  officers 
were  pushing  forward  their  parties  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  a  little  after  midnight,  Richard 
Plantagenet  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away 
from  Taunton.  He  had  five  or  six  friends  with 
him,  chance  for  his  guide,  and  Providence  for 
his  only  protection.  Thrice  during  that  night 
was  he  turned  from  his  course  by  meeting  with 
bodies  of  the  enemy  ;  but  at  length  he  reached 
the  monastery  of  Bewly,  which  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary.  With  slow  and  trembling 
hands,  an  old  monk  brought  forward  the 
register ;  and,  while  one  of  the  prince's  fol- 
lowers watched  at  the  door,  Richard  of  York 
inscribed  his  name,  as  a  sanctuary  man  of 
Bewly.  The  pen  was  hardly  out  of  his  hand, 
v.hen  the  watcher  at  the  door  exclaimed — 

"  Make  haste,  my  lord,  make  haste.     There 
is  a  bodv  of  horse  comino-  over  the  hill." 
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All  the  others  registered  their  names  without 
delay ;  and  a  few  minutes  after,  d'Aubency's 
cavalry  surrounded  the  abbey,  and  set  a  guard 
at  every  gate,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
one  from  within  the  walls. 

What  were  the  feeling-s  of  Richard  tlien  ? 
They  must  have  been  sad  indeed.  Hope  itself 
seemed  at  an  end.  Fortune  had  passed  away 
for  ever.  He  was  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  thin  thread  of  superstition 
kept  the  sword  from  his  neck. 

Henry  did  not  venture  to  violate  a  sanctuary, 
however.  For  nine  long  days  the  cavalry  of 
the  king  kept  their  watch  round  the  abbey,  and 
left  no  possibility  of  escape.  The  harshness  of 
their  tone,  the  strictness  of  their  examination, 
when  any  monk  passed  beyond  the  walls,  made 
the  good  brethren  dread  that  the  poor  fugitives 
would  be  dragged  from  their  place  of  refuge  ; 
but  at  length  a  royal  officer  presented  himself, 
and  was  admitted  to  Tiicliard  Plantagenet. 
They  conversed  long  ;  but  no  one  knows  fully 
what   were   the  offers    Henry's   envoy  was   au- 
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thorized  to  make.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  held 
out  the  threat  of  violating  the  sanctuary,  unless 
Richard  surrendered  himself.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  promised  life  at  least,  if  the  prince,  by  yield- 
ing himself  a  prisoner,  spared  his  enemy  an 
act,  against  which  the  interests  and  the  pride  of 
Rome  were  sternly  armed.  Some  say  that  he 
promised  more  ;  but,  at  all  events,  Richard  of 
York  knew  not  how  the  cunning  and  the  bold 
can  render  promises  of  no  avail,  and  keep  the 
letter  of  justice  while  they  cast  away  the  spirit. 
After  much  bitter  thought,  after  calculating  all 
the  humiliation  he  might  have  to  undergo,  he 
yielded  himself  a  prisoner,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  on  his  way  to  London,  guarded  by  a  large 
party  of  horse. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


PERKIX    WARBECK. 


"Hurrah!  Hurrah!"  the  boys  shouted  in 
the  street.  "  Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Here  he 
comes.     Here  he  conies  I" 

But  when  he  did  come,  every  tongue  was 
silent ;  for,  as  he  rode  on,  with  a  sufficient  space 
between  those  who  guarded  him  and  himself 
for  all  the  crowd  to  see  his  person  perfectly, 
there  was  an  air  of  calm  dignity  in  his  carriage, 
an  expression  of  patient  firmness  in  his  counte- 
nance, that,  for  a  time,rebuked  even  the  violence 
of  a  Lancastrian   molj.     There  was  no  appear- 
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ance  of  terror  or  of  shame.  Sad,  he  might  be 
indeed  ;  he  might  look  melancholy  and  gloomy ; 
but  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  rightly 
called  dejection.  He  bore  his  head  high  and 
proudly  ;  he  rode  his  horse  with  ease  and  grace  ; 
he  looked  at  the  crowd  which  lined  the  streets 
on  either  side,  with  a  grave,  firm  gaze  ;  and  not 
even  the  stare  of  many  thousand  eyes,  nor  the 
hootings  and  yells,  which  were  soon  recom- 
menced— perhaps  by  paid  voices — could  make 
him  bend  his  brow  or  cause  his  eyelids  to  wink. 
Twice  they  took  him  through  the  city. 
Twice  they  exposed  him  to  the  gaze  of  the 
rude  multitude ;  but  they  produced  no  altera- 
tion in  his  demeanour.  His  firmness  remained 
unshaken  from  first  to  last. 

The  King  of  England  was  disappointed  by  the 
dignity  of  his  captive ;  and  the  composure  with 
which  Richard  bore  indignity,  taught  many  men 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Nor  was 
Henry's  next  step  more  successful.  He  placed 
his  captive  in  the  hands  of  strict  guardians,  with 
orders  to  watch  him  narrowly,  but  to  admit  tlic 
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nobility  of  England  to  his  presence  with  some 
show  of  liberty.  Many  went  to  see  an  im- 
postor, but  found  a  prince — a  prince  in  every 
look,  and  wor;],  and  gesture.  They  went  to 
see  the  son  of  a  poor  Flemish  Jew,  counterfeit- 
ing Richard  of  York.  They  found  an  English- 
man, noble  in  manners,  highly  educated,  speak- 
ing the  English  tongue  in  the  utmost  purity, 
without  the  slightest  foreign  accent.  They 
looked  in  his  face  for  some  trace  of  that  re- 
markable race  which  God  chose  from  out  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  on  which  he  set  a 
mark  that  has  never  been  effaced ;  and  they 
found  no  Hebrew,  but  saw  the  living  image  of 
Edward  Plantagenet.  They  could  perceive  no 
signs  of  imposture  there. 

Many  went  away  convinced  ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  find  some  excuse  for  hiding 
Richard  of  York  from^  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
We  know  not  how  it  was  brought  about — 
whether  new  indignities  were  threatened  or 
delusive  hopes  held  out — but  Richard  escaped 
from  those  who  watched  him  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  coast.     He  was  hotly  pursued  ;  for 
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his  escape  was  instantly  discovered ;  and  he 
had  only  time  to  enter  himself  as  a  sanctuary 
man  at  Shene.  This  time  however,  Henry 
respected  no  sanctuary.  The  fugitive  was 
dragged  forth,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  prior,  and  carried  straight  to 
Westminster,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
Tower.*  It  was  rumoured  through  London  that 
he  had  made  a  confession  of  imposture ;  and  some 
time  afterwards,  such  a  confession  was  published 
by  the  king,  who  alleged  that  it  had  been  publicly 
pronounced.  That  confession  however,  was 
never  really  made  by  him  who  called  himself 
Richard  Duke  of  York.  It  is  mentioned  by 
subsequent  writers  favourable  to  the  house  of 
Tudor  ;  but  contemporaries  are  silent. -f 

*  At  the  monastery  of  Bethlehem,  founded  at  Shene, 
by  Henrj'  V.  Some  authors  have  it  that  the  prior  sought 
Henry,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  spare  Richard's 
life  before  he  would  give  him  up. 

t  Polydore  Virgil,  who  visited  this  country  during  the 
following  year,  received  his  account  of  these  transactions, 
I  believe  beyond  all  doubt,  from  Henry  himself.  He 
wrote  his  history  at  that  monarch's  express  desire,  and 
with  the  events  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men.     He  re- 

N    2 
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And  where  was  Catherine  Gordon,   all  this 
time,  the    beautiful   wife   of   the    unfortunate 


lates  the  indignities  that  were  inflicted  upon  the  prisoner, 
and  gives  an   account  of  his  death  ;  but  he  mentions  not 
the  confession,  and  blasts  the  tale  by  his  silence.     Fabian 
too,  the  dull  chronicler,  who  told  without  method  or  dis- 
crimination all  he  heard,  who  lived,  and  watched,  and 
wrote  at  the  very  time,  mentions  not  the  confession  either. 
Polydore  Virgil  might  perchance,  in  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
know  and   reject  a  confession,   jiroduced    by   the   king, 
which  he  knew  to  he  spurious ;  but  it  had  evidently  not 
been  produced  in  the  time  of   Fabian,  or  Fabian  would 
have  mentioned  it.     Grafton  is,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
ever   ventured   to   publish  this   confession,  which    never 
could   have   been   made  by  Richard  of  York  or  Perkin 
Warbeck,  as  it  is  full  of  absurdities,  which  account  in  no 
degree  for  those  circumstances  that  tended  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  claim.    He  is  said,  in  that  confession,  to  have 
learned   English  in   Flanders ;   he  is  said  to  have  been 
persuaded  by  the  mayor  of  Cork  to  assume  the  character 
to  which  he  pretended  ;  he  is  said  to  have  completed  his 
English  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  been  selected  to 
perform  the  character  of  Edward's  son,  because  he  had 
got  on  some  silk  clothes  belonging  to  his   master.     But 
there  is  no  explanation  given  of  how  a  foreigner,  by  occa- 
sional conversation  with  Englishmen  in  Flanders,  and  a  few 
weeks'  tuition  in  Ireland,  learned  to  speak  English  with  the 
most  perfect  purity  and  without  the  slightest  foreign  accent. 
No  explanation  is  given  of  his  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  Edward  IV.     No  explanation  is  given  of  the  intimate 
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Richard  ?     She   had   been    eagerly  sought  by 
her  husband's  enemy,  as  soon  as  he  had  crushed 

knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  court  of  that  monarch, 
and  of  the  minute  transactions  which  occurred  towards  the 
termination  of  his  reign;  for,  in  the  pretended  confession, 
the  story  previously  circulated  of  his  having  been  tutored 
by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  is  altogether  given  up ;  and 
her  name  is  not  even  mentioned.  Neither  is  any  expla- 
nation given  of  how  he  persuaded  the  King  of  France, 
the  Archduke,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  acknowledge  his  claims  in  the  fullest  manner, 
and  admit  that  he  had  proved  his  royal  birth.  It  is  clear, 
that  the  confession  is  a  fabrication,  that  it  was  never  made 
by  the  unhappy  young  man  himself,  nor  even  published 
till  long  after  his  death.  Bacon  and  Hall  readily  adopted 
any  tale  which  was  likely  to  please  the  monarehs  whom 
they  served;  but  Henry  might  have  produced  much  more 
convincing  testimony  of  the  imposture,  had  there  really 
been  any.  He  asserted  that  his  spies  in  Flanders  had 
traced  the  whole  of  AVarbeck's  history  from  his  infancy, 
and  obtained  positive  proof  of  all  the  leading  facts.  Not 
one  of  these  proofs  was  ever  brought  forward,  although 
they  might  easily  have  been  obtained  after  the  youth's 
expulsion  from  Flanders.  Many  persons  were  still  living 
who  had  seen,  known,  and  conversed  with  Richard,  Duke 
of  York.  They  could  have  been  confronted  with  the  pre- 
tender, and  could  have  been  told  to  state  if  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Edward  or  not.  The  mother  and 
several  of  the  sisters  of  the  prince  were  still  in  existence ; 
but  the  mother  was  in  close  confinement,  and  was  never 
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the  Cornish  rebellion,  and  perhaps  happily  for 
her,  his  movements  were  so  quick  that  she  had 
not  the  protracted  agony  of  hearing  of  her 
husband's  repulse  from  Exeter,  his  retreat  upon 
Taunton,  his  flight  and  captivity  by  slow  de- 
grees. Anxiety  she  must  have  felt ;  but  it  was 
not    long    protracted.     Ere    she   knew    of  a 

asked  if  she  could  recognise  her  son.  It  might  have  been 
very  dangerous  to  do  so,  so  dangerous  indeed,  that  Henry 
VII.  never  ventured  to  bring  Warbeck  to  trial  for  treason,  or 
for  any  crime  which  would  have  compelled  the  production 
of  evidence  regarding  his  identity  with  Richard  Plantage- 
net.  This  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by 
historians.  It  may  be  said  that  Henry  promised  him  life 
on  his  surrendering  out  of  sanctuaiy.  But  that  did  not 
at  all  preclude  his  bringing  him  to  trial  for  heading  a  re- 
bellion in  the  kingdom.  He  promised  him  life,  but  not 
that  he  would  abstain  from  proving  him  an  impostor,  and 
could  he  have  done  so,  most  assuredly  he  would  have 
done  it.  He  shrunk  from  the  trial  however,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  his  rival,  entangled  him  in  schemes, 
which  created  an  offence  not  immediately  connected  with 
tlie  question  of  his  birth,  and  tried  and  executed  him  for 
that  offence,  without  his  claims  being  brought  into  dis- 
cussion. Artfully  and  perseveringly  was  the  whole  trans- 
action managed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  young  claimant  to 
the  English  throne,  without  ever  forcing  his  enemy  to 
bring  forward  proofs  that  his  claim  was  false. 
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difficulty  or  reverse,  St.  Michael's  Mount  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  yielded  to  the 
king ;  and  she  learned  at  once  that  Richard 
was  a  prisoner,  and  all  bright  hopes  at  an  end. 
She  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  suc- 
cessful usurper  at  Exeter,  with  the  tears  of 
bitter  anguish  flowing  down  her  cheeks  ;  but 
her  grace,  her  beauty,  her  distress  touched  even 
the  hard,  cold  heart  of  Henry.  He  treated  her 
with  tenderness,  with  gentleness  at  least,  and 
commended  her  to  the  care  of  his  fair  queen, 
where  womanly  sympathy  might  soothe,  if  it 
could  not  console.  It  did  soothe ;  and  Eliza- 
beth and  Catherine  wept  together  ;  the  one  for 
the  harshness,  the  other  for  the  misfortunes  of 
her  husband. 

Doubtless,  Catherine,  whose  love  had  stood 
every  test,  besought  permission  to  share  the  lot 
of  Richard,  to  fulfil  the  duties  to  which  she 
had  pledged  herself,  to  comfort  and  support 
him  in  adversity.  But  such  was  not  the  policy 
of  Henry.  He  suffered  his  queen  and  his 
courtiers  to  call  her  the  white  rose,  and  thus 
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indirectly  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  his  rival. 
He  treated  her  with  decency  and  respect  him- 
self, not  alone  on  account  of  her  sorrows  and 
her  virtues,  but  on  account  of  her  relationship 
to  the  King  of  Scotland  ;  but  he  never  suffered 
her  to  see  her  husband  more.  No,  no,  he  would 
have  no  more  heirs  to  the  house  of  York. 
There  were  too  many  already.  Warwick  was 
alive  :  the  persecuted,  unhappy  Warwick  :  he 
who  from  early  youth  had  known  no  home  but 
a  prison  :  he  who  without  a  fault  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  doom  of  a  malefactor,  deprived  of 
all  the  friendships  and  sympathies  of  life,  and 
shut  out  from  the  fair  face  of  nature,  till  the 
common  objects  of  the  external  world,  the 
beasts,  the  birds  of  the  skies,  the  fields,  the 
woods  were  as  much  unknown  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  born  blind.  Warwick  and  Richard, 
they  were  two  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
ambition.  The  throne  was  not  secure ;  the 
crown  seemed  to  tremble  on  Henry's  head. 
He  hesitated  :  perhaps  he  had  some  remorse. 
But  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  gave  the  impulse. 
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That  King  refused  to  bestow  his  daughter  Cathe- 
rine upon  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  long  as 
a  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York  still  lived. 
From  that  moment  it  was  decided,  they  must 
die.  But  murder  startled  the  tender- con- 
scienced  king.  No,  he  resolved  he  would  not 
murder — except  under  form  of  law. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


PERKIN    WARBECK, 


Dragged  from  his  place  of  refuge  at  Shene, 
exposed  to  every  sort  of  indignity  for  two 
whole  days,  Richard  Plantagenet  knew  that 
his  treatment  in  the  Tower  would  be  rigorous. 
He  gazed  up  at  the  gloomy  walls,  which 
he  well  remembered ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday  that  he  fled  from  them. 
All  the  busy  events  of  the  last  few  years  were 
but  as  an  idle  dream.  Ilis  heart  was  very  sad. 
He  looked  along  the  path  of  memory,  and  saw 
it  strewed  with  withered  flowers. 
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Then,  he  asked  himself,  to  what  dungeon  he 
was  to  be  conveyed ;  whether  he  should  ever 
again  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  hear  the  cheer- 
ful tongues  of  fellow  men,  or  behold  the  bright 
face  of  nature,  or  exercise  his  limbs  with  freed  cm. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  such  severity 
as  he  had  expected  was  exercised  towards  him. 
A  light  and  cheerful  chamber,  attendants  not 
irreverent,  an  ample  preparation  for  his  bodily 
comfort  tended  to  relieve  his  mind.  But  yet 
at  first  he  was  closely  imprisoned  ;  and  the  days 
were  rendered  weary  by  vacant  solitude.  He  was 
left  to  think  over  his  fate,  to  give  his  heart  up 
to  bitter  regrets,  to  recall  the  image  of  her 
whom  he  loved  but  saw  no  more,  to  dream  of 
what  might  have  been,  and  to  long  for  the 
power  of  striking  one  more  blow  at  him,  who 
wronged  and  oppressed  him. 

His  heart  burned  within  him,  to  think  how  for- 
tune favoured  the  cold-hearted  Tudor,  and  how 
calumny  and  falsehood  had  full  room  to  deal  with 
the  name  of  one  who  had  found  no  support  in 
truth,  in  honesty  no  defence. 
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"  He  has  already  published  far  and  wide," 
thought  the  unhappy  youth,  "  that  I  am  a 
low  and  infamous  impostor ;  and  no  one 
has  come  forward  to  refute  it.  The  magic 
of  this  man's  fortune  seems  to  overawe  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  dare  not 
raise  the  voice  in  behalf  of  truth  and  justice. 
AVhy  is  my  aunt  of  Burgundy  silent?  "Why 
does  the  King  of  France  not  publish  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  the  proofs  of  my  birth  which 
I  gave  him  ?  Why  does  the  King  of  Scotland 
not  declare  the  evidence  which  led  him  gladly 
to  ally  his  own  blood  with  that  of  Plantagenet  ? 
Where  is  my  poor  mother,  that  she  speaks  not 
one  word  in  my  behalf?  Where  is  my  sister 
Elizabeth,  that  she  does  not  tell  the  tale  of  my 
escape  ?  All,  all,  bowed  beneath  the  influence 
of  this  fortunate  usurper !  All  without  power, 
or  without  courage !" 

Wearily,  wearily  passed  those  days,  till  life 
became  a  burden,  and  time  a  heavy  load.  At 
length,  nearly  at  the  end  of  a  month,  some 
slight  change  was  made.     There  was  a  man, 
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a  heavy,  dull-browed  man,  who  used  to  serve 
the  prince  in  prison  with  much  civility  and 
care ;  and  now  he  often  looked  at  him  ear- 
nestly and  thoughtfully,  and  sometimes  stayed 
to  speak  a  few  words.  He  gave  him  some 
little  piece  of  news  from  without :  tidings  from 
France  or  Italy,  where  great  things  were  taking 
place  :  some  idle  courtly  scandal,  or  the  history 
of  pageant  or  procession  that  was  the  wonder 
of  the  day, 

Richard  Plantagenet  listened  eagerly,  for 
anything  that  broke  the  dulness  of  the  day 
was  a  comfort.  It  was  like  the  singing  of  a 
small  bird  in  a  desert.  He  pondered  over  the 
interest  which  petty  things  had  acquired  in  his 
mind  ;  and  looking  up  in  the  man's  face  with 
a  sad  smile,  he  said — 

"  The  time  was,  my  friend,  when  I  should 
have  little  heeded  such  matters  ;  but  now  your 
tales  are  my  only  relief.  Perhaps  you  know 
not,  or  disbelieve,  that  I  once  mingled  in  all 
the  splendour  of  a  court,  enjoyed  such  scenes 
as  you   describe,  took   part  in   such   events  as 
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you  recount,  till  habit  made  them  pall  upon  the 
taste,  and  I  knew  not  that  I  was  sharing  in 
things  which  were  the  ambition  of  men  who 
saw  not  their  emptiness  as  I  did.  So  it  was, 
however.  Here,  in  this  Tower  of  London,  was  I 
received  as  a  prince  long  ago,  and  then  treated 
as  a  captive,  but  still  as  a  sovereign's  son  and 
brother.  Many  courts  too,  have  I  seen  :  Eng- 
land, and  France,  and  Burgundy,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  all  have  I  Hved  as  a  prince.  You 
know  not  these  things ;  but  still  so  it  is." 

"  I  know  them  right  well,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  man  ;  "  and  I  know  too,  that,  if  you  had 
your  rights,  you  would  still  be  a  prince.  I 
have  seen  your  royal  father  many  a  time  ;  and 
it  needs  but  to  look  in  your  face  to  see  who 
you  are.  But  what  skills  it,  a  man  like  me 
to  speak  of  such  things  ?  I  am  but  a  poor 
servant  of  Sir  John  Digby,  a  hard  master. 
However,  you  look  ill  as  well  as  sad  ;  and  well 
you  may,  shut  up  here  without  air  or  exercise. 
Might  I  advise,  you  would   write  a  few  words 
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to  Sir  John,  requesting  greater  liberty.      He 
would  surely  give  it,  I  think." 

"  But  how  shall  I  write  ?"  asked  the  prince. 
"What  can  I  call  myself?  I  will  never  take 
the  name  they  would  force  upon  me ;  and  if 
I  use  my  own,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  offence." 

"  Call  yourself  the  prisoner  of  the  Cold 
Harbour  Tower,"  replied  the  man  readily. 
"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,  when  you  seek 
to  write  to  the  lieutenant." 

The  paper  was  brought,  the  letter  written  ; 
and  the  man  carried  it  away,  and  laid  it  before 
Sir  John  Digby,  who  occupied  some  apart- 
ments in  the  royal  palace.  The  knight  smiled 
when  he  took  it ;  and  the  man  smiled  too. 

"  Go,  tell  him  I  must  ask  permission  of  the 
king,"  said  Digby.  "  Then  return,  and  I  will 
send  you  to  his  majesty." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  doors  of 
Richard  Plantagenet's  prison  were  thrown  open 
to  him ;  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  roam 
at  liberty  within  the  inner  walls,  provided  he 
presented  himself  each  night  half  an  hour  be- 
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fore  sunset.  Oh,  how  grateful  did  he  feel  to 
the  man  who  bore  him  the  message  :  and  yet 
that  man  was  betraying  him.  He  thanked 
him  eagerly.  He  went  out  with  him  down  the 
stair.  He  walked  with  him  through  the  courts, 
and  round  the  buildings,  and  told  him  how  he 
had  played  there  in  boyhood,  pointing  out  to 
him  the  different  towers  in  which  he  had 
lodged,  and  giving  him  many  an  anecdote  of 
former  times. 

"Who  dwells  there  now  ?"  he  asked,  pointing 
with  his  hand  to  one  of  the  towers,  where  at 
a  grated  window  he  had  seen  a  face. 

"  'Tis  the  poor  Earl  of  Warwick,"  answered 
the  man.     "  He  has  been  there  many  a  year." 

"  What,  my  cousin  ?"  asked  the  prince. 
"Would  that  I  could  speak  with  him,  and 
cheer  him.  We  are  both  in  the  same  unhappy 
case." 

"  It  were  very  easy,"  answered  the  man.  "  I 
can  give  you  admission  to  him  when  I  will." 

Richard  mused. 

"  It  were  better,"  he  said,  "  to  let  him  know 
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that  I  am  coming.  Tell  him  that  I  will  be 
with  him  at  this  time  to-morrow.  Say,  who  I 
am.  He  may  perchance  remember  me  ;  for  we 
were  nearly  of  an  age  ;  and  though  T  saw  him 
but  little,  for  his  father  was  my  father's  enemy, 
yet  I  recollect  him  well." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  and  I 
will  come  and  fetch  you,  or  send  one  of  my 
comrades," 

At  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  the  man 
came  himself ;  and  Richard  followed  him  gladly 
to  the  prison  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
door  was  opened  by  his  guide,  who  withdrew 
as  soon  as  the  prince  had  entered.  Before  him 
sat  a  young  man  of  some  four  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  somewhat  shorter  than  himself,  and  with 
his  moustache  and  beard  grown  long.  His  face 
was  pale  ;  and  there  was  a  dull  despairing  look 
in  his  eyes  which  was  painful  to  behold.  He 
gazed  earnestly  on  Richard  as  he  entered  ;  an«^ 
an  expression  of  doubt,  almost  of  fear,  camu 
upon  his  face.  He  tried  to  cover  it  with  a  faint 
sneering  smile,  and  asked  at  once — 
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"  Who  are  you,  young  man  ?  What  brings 
you  here  ?" 

"  Edward  Plantagenet,"  said  Richard,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  him,  "  I  am  your  cousin 
Richard,  your  brother  in  misfortune,  your 
fellow  prisoner.  You  are  much  changed. 
Good  Heaven,  can  I  be  so  altered  also  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  you,  sir,"  said  Warwick, 
coldly.  "  My  cousin  Richard  died  long  ago — 
at  least,  so  men  say." 

"  Men  say  many  a  falsehood,"  replied  Richard, 
seating  himself.  "  I  feel  so  little  difference  in 
myself,  that  I  had  fancied  you  would  know  me 
at  once  ;  and,  although  you  are  much  changed, 
yet  I  can  trace  in  your  face  many  a  well  re- 
membered line.  Do  you  not  remember  your 
cousin  Richard  at  all?" 

"  Ay,  do  I,  right  well,"  replied  the  earl,  "  a 
curly  headed  boy,  somewhat  shorter  than  my- 
self; and  you  are  somewhat  like  him  ;  but 
how  can  I  know  that  you  are  he  indeed  ?" 

Richard  smiled. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said  ;  "  when  two 
boys  played  in  the  gardens  at  Eltham,  and  tried 
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to  shoot  their  arrows  over  the  roof  of  the  great 
hall,  how  one  sent  his  shaft  through  the  win- 
dow, and  was  frightened  at  what  he  had  done  ; 
but  the  other  gave  him  his  own  arrow  instead, 
took  the  blame  upon  himself?" 

"  My  cousin,  my  cousin,"  cried  Warwick, 
throwino-  his  arms  round  him.  "You  are 
Richard  indeed.  Methinks,  if  you  were  King 
of  England,  you  would  not  keep  me  a  prisoner 
here." 

"  I  should  have  no  need,"  replied  Richard. 
"  'Tis  only  usurpers  who  have  cause  to  fear. 
You  have  been  hardly  dealt  with ;  and,  Heaven 
help  me  Edward,  I  cannot  do  you  right.  But 
we  may  comfort  one  another.  Nay,  perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  we  may  help  each 
other  likewise." 

"  Such  hopes  are  vain,"  said  Warwick,  in  a 
melancholy  tone.  "  For  fifteen  years,  hope  in 
my  heart  has  been  withering  away.  Even  w^ere 
I  free,  w  hat  should  I  be  fit  for,  as  ignorant  of 
the  wide  world  around  me  as  a  child — nay, 
God  help  me,  more  ignorant,  far  ;"    and  he  hid 
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his  face  in  his   hands,  as  they  rested  on  the 
table, 

"  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,"  said  Richard,  after 
gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  many  an  in- 
dignant thought  crossing  his  mind,  at  the  sight 
of  what  tyranny  can  dare  to  do  against  power- 
less innocence.  "  All  the  knowleds-e  which  is 
needful  of  this  world  is  soon  acquired  ;  and,  I 
fear  me  much,  the  school  of  experience  is  as  dan- 
gerous a  one  to  the  heart,  as  it  is  instructive  to 
the  wit.  It  teaches  man  to  be  hard,  suspicious, 
selfish,  to  have  no  trust  in  man's  professions, 
no  confidence  in  his  constancy,  no  expectation 
of  honour,  truth  or  virtue,  where  it  has  not 
been  tried  seven  times  in  the  fire.  It  teaches 
man  to  strive  for  himself  alone,  knowing  that 
every  man  will  strive  against  him.  It  teaches 
every  man  to  yield  nothing  to  the  claims,  the 
rights,  the  needs  of  others,  knowing  that  they 
will  yield  nought  to  him.  Thank  God,  I  have 
not  lived  long  enougli  in  tljat  world  to  learn  all 
this,  but  only  to  learn  that  it  is  so. — Come,  Ed- 
ward, I  will  be  your  teacher,  if  I  am  permitted, 
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as  I  trust,  to  see  you  ;  and  you  shall  hear  from 
rae  what  the  world  is,  such  as  my  experience 
shows  it." 

"  You  must  begin  at  the  first  rudiments, 
Richard,"  replied  his  cousin,  looking  up  with 
a  rueful  smile.  "  1  know  not  yet  my  very 
letters.  Show  me  a  tree  or  flower,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  is,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  weeds 
that  grow  out  of  these  old  walls.  I  know  not 
a  bird  that  flies  through  the  air,  except  the 
robin  that  perches  on  the  window-sill,  and  sings 
till  I  think  it  the  happiest  of  created  beings, 
or  the  pigeon  that  whirls  before  the  window, 
and  makes  me  envy  it  its  glorious  liberty." 

"  Alas,  alas,  this  is  very  sad,"  said  Richard 
Plantagenet.  "  Oh,  what  a  curse  must  that 
man  draw  upon  his  head,  my  poor  cousin,  who 
dares  to  deny,  to  an  unoffending  being  like 
yourself,  the  blessings  which  a  God  of  Mercy 
poured  forth  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  must 
be  a  future  state,"  he  added,  musing.  "  This 
man  is  prosperous,  successful  in  all  he  does, 
pampered  by  fortune,  to   the  sating  of  all  de- 
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sires — There  must  be  a  future  state,  where 
there  is  retribution.  Still  we  may  be  a  com- 
fort to  each  other  ;  and  all  that  I  can  teach,  I 
will.  Who  can  say  what  may  be  the  purposes 
of  Fate?  Prisoner  as  I  am  here,  I  may  still 
some  day  sit  upon  the  throne  of  England  ;  and, 
if  so,  I  will  redress  these  things.  Or  it  may 
please  Heaven,  that  I  shall  be  taken  hence,  and 
you  may  hold  the  sceptre.  If  so,  remember 
these  hours.  It  were  better,  I  do  believe,  for 
all  mankind,  if  kings,  ere  they  received  power, 
were  chastised  by  adversity." 

"  Not  too  severely,"  answered  Warwick,  "  for 
I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  misfortune  may 
be  carried  to  a  pitch,  which  renders  the  heart 
callous  instead  of  sensible,  where  man  becomes 
so  hardened  by  the  repeated  blows  of  Fate, 
that  he  learns  to  estimate  suffering  too  lightly. 
I  know  not  whether  I  should  make  a  good 
king.  I  do  not  think  I  should ;  but  neither 
kingdom  nor  liberty  will  ever  bo  mine." 

"  We  cannot  tell,"  answered  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet.     "This  man,  who  let  me  in  to  see  you 
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but  now,  seems  well  disposed  towards  us  both. 
Perhaps  by  his  means,  some  time  or  another, 
we  may  obtain  our  freedom.  At  all  events, 
there  are  so  many  sudden  turns  in  human  fate, 
changes  of  such  importance,  brought  about  by 
the  most  remote  and  trifling  accidents,  that  we 
should  never  despair  while  there  is  life.  When 
first  I  was  brought  hither,  I  too  gave  way  to 
deep  despondency  ;  but  now  this  good  man's 
conversation,  and  the  greater  degree  of  liberty 
he  has  procured  me,  have  revived  my  expecta- 
tions, and  made  me  think,  that  all  is  not  yet 
lost." 

"  My  father  died  in  the  Bowyer  tower  out 
yonder,''  answered  Warwick.  "  I  have  withered 
here  for  more  than  thirteen  years  ;  and  I  may 
well  have  learned  that,  for  me  at  least,  there  is 
no  hope.  But,  even  if  there  were,  that  man 
could  not  raise  it  up.  He  is  a  dull  and 
sullen  being,  who  never  gave  me  a  kind  word 
or  pitiful  look.  Trust  him  not  too  far,  Richard, 
for  I  doubt  his  honesty." 

"  I  will  have  good  proof  before  I  trust,"  an- 
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swered  Richard  Plantagenet,  "  though  what  he 
could  gain  by  injuring  me,  I  know  not.  By 
serving  me,  it  is  true,  he  would  risk  much  and 
gain  little.  However,  whatever  we  do,  it  must 
be  done  slowly  and  deliberately  ;  but  the  very 
hope  of  deliverance  is  something,  which  I 
Avould  cherish,  even  if  I  knew  it  to  be  false  ; 
for  it  will  give  life  to  existence  within  these 
cold  walls,  where  otherwise  life  were  lifeless." 

"  Lifeless  indeed,"  answered  Warwick. 
"  Heaven,  what  a  life  mine  has  been,  without 
one  act  for  fifteen  long  years  ;  without  a  re- 
membrance. I  look  back  ;  and  it  is  all  a 
blank.  One  day  after  another,  the  same,  ever, 
ever  the  same.  The  sun  rises,  the  sun  sets. 
The  day  is  fine,  or  it  is  foul.  There  is  sun- 
shine, or  there  is  rain,  the  midday  meal,  the 
supper  at  eventide ;  these  are  all — all  upon 
which  memory  has  to  rest — all  to  which  hope 
can  look  forward.  Now  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  little  change,  there  may  be  something  more 
for  mc  in  existence.  I  shall  think  each  after- 
noon that  you  are  coming  the  following  day, 
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and  in  the  morning  wait  watching  the  hours. 
See  you  my  clock  there;"  and  he  pointed  with 
his  hand  to  some  lines  traced  with  chalk  upon 
the  floor.  "  As  the  hght  travels  round,"  he 
said,  "  from  one  of  those  marks  to  another,  I 
know  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  gone  by, 
and  then  the  chimes  of  the  castle  clock  give 
me  the  regular  hours  ;  so  I  know  at  least  how 
time  flies  if  I  know  nothing  else." 

"  How    Ions    have   I    been   here?"    asked 
Richard  Plantagenet. 

"  Well  nigh  three  quarters  of  an  hour,"  re- 
plied Warwick  ;  "  and  they  will  not  let  you 
stay  much  longer,  I  am  sure.  Your  being  here 
at  all,  is  a  miracle  to  me  for  I  have  seen  no 
human  face  but  that  of  Digby,  or  his  servants,  for 
the  last  three  years.  Now,  however,  there  is 
a  relief;  for,  were  there  no  other  tie  between 
us,  it  would  still  be  a  blessing  indeed  to  hold 
even  a  short  commune  with  a  fellow  creature." 
Barely  had  he  finished  when  the  lieutenant's 
servant  again  opened  the  door,  and  put  in  his 
bead,  saying — 

VOL.    I.  o 
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"  I  must  not  let  you  stay  longer,  my  lord ; 
but  I  doubt  not,  some  day  soon,  if  you  will  be 
very  quiet  and  submissive,  to  gain  leave  for 
both  of  you  to  walk  in  the  private  garden,  for  a 
short  time  each  day." 

Warwick  started,  and  looked  at  him  hard  ; 
and  the  man  turned  away  his  face ;  but  Richard 
Plantagenet  seemed  to  perceive  nothing;  and 
taking  leave  of  his  cousin,  followed  the  lieu- 
tenant's servant  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


There  were  busy  consultations,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  dark  hours  of  night.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  lieutenant  seemed  to  have  much 
business  in  the  chamber  of  Richard  Planta- 
genet.  First,  one  came,  then  another,  then 
another  ;  and  each  stayed  with  him  long  ;  but 
there  were  those  in  the  prison  who  knew  what 
he  knew  not,  that  ever,  when  they  left  him,  they 
bent  their  steps  towards  the  lieutenant's  lodg- 
ing, and  remained  closetted  with  him  in 
secret.     Sir    John  Digby  laughed   often,   and 

o  2 
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talked  gaily.  He  seemed  to  have  become  a 
marvellous  good-humoured  man.  Under  his 
orders,  the  prison  of  the  Tower  had  apparently 
changed  its  character.  It  was  no  longer  a 
gloomy  place  of  severity  and  restramt.  Pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  mingle  with  each  other, 
with  all  decent  freedom.  They  had  leave  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  with  no  other  security 
than  a  warder  at  the  gate.  Even  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  poor  captive  of  so  many  years, 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  something  which  seemed 
to  him  like  liberty  :  and  long  and  earnestly 
would  he  talk  with  his  cousin  Richard,  as  they 
walked  to  and  fro,  along  the  smooth,  hard, 
dry  pathway  of  the  garden,  at  a  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

An  air  of  light  and  hope  had  come  upon 
Richard  Plantagenet,  A  new  spirit  seemed  to 
have  entered  into  his  bosom,  and  to  have  dis- 
persed the  dark  cloud  which  hung  upon  him, 
when  he  first  entered  the  gates  of  the  tower. 
Activity,  energy,  endeavour,  they  give  life  to 
hope;  and  Richard  was  full  of  them. 
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Warwick  himself  too,  seemed  roused.  The  dull 
heavy  gloom  which  had  so  long  possessed  him, 
was  in  part  removed.  He  began  to  fancy  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  hope.  Hope  begat  confi- 
dence ;  and,  though  he  thought  it  strange,  that 
men  who  had  so  long  dealt  harshly  with  him, 
should  suddenly  unbend  altogether  towards  his 
cousin  Richard,  yet  he  could  not  but  own  there 
was  a  grace  and  charm  about  his  companion's 
manner,  which  might  well  move  and  win 
hearts,  that  otherwise  were  hard. 

From  time  to  time,  some  of  the  other  pri- 
soners would  come  and  speak  for  a  few  moments 
with  the  two  princes,  with  a  reverent  man- 
ner, and  in  a  low  tone.  Now  those  prisoners 
were  more  in  number  than  they  had  been 
when  Richard  first  entered  the  Tower ;  for 
several  of  those  who  had  been  his  companions 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  sanctuary,  had  been  lately 
sent  in  to  the  same  prison  with  himself.  Though 
now  in  adversity,  though  nothing  but  difficulty 
and  danger  surrounded  him,  no  portion  of 
their  respect  was  withdrawn.     He  was  to  them 
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as  he  had  ever  been,  the  son  of  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet ;  and  fortune  made  no  difference  in 
their  eyes. 

There  was  an  old  man,  however,  a  dull, 
stern  old  man,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a 
captive  in  the  Tower.  He  seldom  spoke  with 
any  one.  He  never  spoke  with  either  of  the 
princes  ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  walked 
in  the  gardens — for  he  too  enjoyed  the  unusual 
privileges  granted — he  turned  a  cold,  sarcastic 
look  upon  then,  and  then  averting  his  eyes 
again,  resumed  his  meditations.  One  day, 
however,  when    Richard   and   Warwick   were 

going  forth  together,  he  came  near  and  said,  in 

a  low,  gloomy  tone — 

"  Young    men,    they    are    befooling    you. 

When  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  it  is   but  to 

devour  it.     When  tyrants  become  gentle,  they 

have  some  dark  end  in  view." 

He  said  no  more,  but  walked  on,  and  never 

more  approached  them. 

"  There  is   some   truth   in    what   that    man 

says,"  remarked  Warwick,  as  they  proceeded 
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towards  their  several  rooms  ;  for  Warwick  was 
easily  depressed.  "  I  cannot  fancy  that  these 
servants  of  Sir  John  Digby  should  really  change 
so  rapidly,  from  the  stern,  harsh  men  they  were 
before  you  came,  to  kind  and  zealous  friends." 

"  It  were  well  indeed,  to  try  them  further 
ere  we  trust  them,"  answered  Richard.  "  They 
have  named  Thursday  night  for  our  enterprise. 
I  will  put  it  off  for  a  week,  which  will  give  us 
more  opportunity  to  observe." 

He  did  so  ;  but  nothing  appeared  to  shake 
his  confidence.  The  men  whom  he  had  gained 
to  favour  his  escape,  with  Warwick  and  four  of 
the  other  prisoners,  seemed  no  way  surprised 
or  disappointed  at  his  change  of  purpose. 

"  Perhaps  it  were  better,"  said  the  man  to 
whom  he  spoke.  "  The  nights  will  be  longer 
and  darker  a  week  hence  ;  and  there  will  be 
more  time  for  preparation." 

Richard  of  York  told  Warwick  the  result  ; 
and  they  sat  long  together  the  next  day,  pon- 
dering and  considering  their  scheme  in  all  its 
aspects. 
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"  Would  to  Heaven,"  said  Richard,  "  that  in 
this  week  of  delay,  I  could  find  means  to  give 
notice  to  my  dear  lady  Catherine,  and  beseech 
her  to  join  me  on  the  road." 

"  AVhy  can  you  not  f'  asked  Warwick. 
"  Methinks,  if  these  men  are  faithful,  they  could 
easily  be  brought  to  convey  to  her  a  letter  or 
message.  Oh  Heaven,  what  a  blessing  it  must 
be,  to  have  some  one  whose  fate  is  linked  to 
yours  by  the  sweet  bonds  of  affection.  You 
think  yourself  unfortunate,  Richard,  in  having 
been  deprived  of  a  throne,  denied  your  birth- 
right and  your  state  ;  but,  had  God  given  to 
rae  such  a  companion  as  you  describe  your  wife, 
I  should  have  thought  I  possessed  a  treasure  in 
her  heart,  to  which  the  throne  of  the  world 
could  add  nothing.  Were  I  you,  I  could  not 
go,  without  trying  at  least  to  take  her  with 
rae." 

"  Yes,  you  would,"  replied  Richard,  "  for  if 
you  loved  as  I  love,  you  would  not  risk  her 
safety  Should  these  men  prove  unfaithful, 
while  I  refrain  from  tolling  her  of  my  plans,  I 
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hazard  nought  but  my  own  hfe ;  but  if  I  make 
her  a  sharer  of  the  secret,  I  may  put  it  in  the 
tyrant's  power  to  strike  at  her  as  well  as  me ; 
and  that  I  will  never  do.  If  I  escape,  she  will 
find  means  to  join  me,  of  that  I  am  right  sure  ; 
but  so  long  as  danger  surrounds  me  on  every 
side,  I  will  take  my  course  alone." 

The  day  came  at  length  ;  and  all  prepara- 
tions were  made.  Four  servants  of  Sir  John 
Digby  had  been  gained  ;  and  every  thing  was 
ready  by  the  hour  of  midnight.  The  prisoners, 
who  were  in  the  secret,  were  collected  in  the 
chamber  of  Richard  Plantagenet;  and  they 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  him,  who  was  to 
be  their  guide,  to  proceed  to  the  lieutenant's 
lodging,  in  order  to  secure  his  person  and  ob- 
tain the  keys.  It  ^vas  calculated  that  the 
number  engaged  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  small  guard  on  night  duty,  and 
so  to  secure  the  soldiers,  that  no  alarm  would 
be  given.  At  length,  the  man  appeared,  bear- 
ing a  common  warder's  lantern  in  his  hand  . 
the  lights  in  the   chamber  were   extinguished  ; 

o  3 
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and   in    darkness    and    silence   the   party    de- 
scended the  stairs. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  courts  and  buildings 
around  ;  and  they  traversed  the  open  space 
before  the  lieutenant's  lodging-  without  impe- 
diment, guided  by  the  lantern  through  the  deep 
obscurity  of  a  November  night.  Richard 
Plantagenet  followed  close  after  the  guide, 
with  Warwick  a  little  behind  him,  and  the 
rest  following;  and  thus  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  building  to  which  they  went.  It 
was  quietly  opened  by  the  man  who  preceded 
them;  and  he  went  in.  Richard  was  about  to 
follow  ;  but  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  upon 
the  threshold  he  found  a  partizan  at  his  breast. 
He  now  knew  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was 
turning  to  his  followers  to  bid  them  escape 
quickly,  when,  by  the  faint  light,  he  saw  the 
gleam  of  weapons  all  around  them.  Resist- 
ance would  have  been  in  vain  ;  and  the  w  hole 
party  were  easily  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed 
to  separate  chambers. 

When   day  broke,   it  found   Richard  Planta- 
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genet  with  his  head  still  leaning-  on  his  hand, 
in  the  position  which  he  had  first  assumed 
when  brought  back  from  his  unfortunate  at- 
tempt. 

"  The  cup  is  full,  and  I  must  drink  it  to 
the  dregs." 

That  was  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts  ;  and 
those  words  he  had  repeated  to  himself  fre- 
quently throughout  the  night.  But,  though  all 
hope  was  gone,  dignity  and  courage  did  not 
forsake  him  in  the  last,  most  trying  hours.  It 
was  announced  to  him,  not  long  after,  that  he 
was  to  be  tried  on  the  16th  of  November,  by 
a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

"  For  what  crime  ?"  he  asked. 

"  For  an  attempt  to  break  prison,  in  order  to 
excite  insurrection  in  the  country,"  was  the 
reply. 

Richard  mused  gloomily  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  said — 

"  He  has  been  successful!" 

Those  words  were  the  only  comment  he  ut_ 
tered  ;    but  they  showed  that  he  now  under- 
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stood  the  whole :  that  he  saw  the  scheme  by 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  object  of 
that  scheme.  He  saw  that  it  had  been  needful 
to  his  enemy,  to  fix  upon  him  some  offence 
which  brought  not  into  question  his  birth  and 
claims,  and  that  Henry  had  indeed  been  success- 
ful. He  knew  that  it  was  all  over,  that  his  last 
stake  was  played,  that  the  game  was  lost;  and 
he  nerved  his  mind  for  the  final  endurance. 

The  court  was  held  at  the  time  appointed. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  before  it.  He  pro- 
tested against  its  competency  ;  but  he  made  no 
defence.  He  knew  that  defence  was  useless. 
The  judgment  went  against  him;  but  he  was 
not  aware  till  the  judge  spoke,  that  there  was  a 
degradation  to  undergo.  He  had  fancied  that 
the  block  and  the  axe  was  to  be  his  doom,  not 
that  he  was  to  die  like  a  common  felon  ;  and' 
when  the  terrible  words  were  pronounced,  he 
stood  stupified  and  speechless.  That  was  the 
bitterest  blow  of  all.  It  seemed  to  crusii  his 
heart,  to  beat  down  the  energies  which  had  so 
well  sustained  him  ;  and  he  was   removed  from 
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the  court  like  one  in  a  dream.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  thought  less  of  himself  than  of  another. 
"  Catherine,  Catherine,"  he  murmured  ;  and 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  gave  way  for 
a  short  time  to  the  weight  of  the  infliction. 
His  spirit  soon  rose  again ;  and  when  the  hour 
came  it  found  him  prepared. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


PERKIN    WARBECK. 


There  were  thick  and  gloomy  clouds  over 
head.  There  was  an  obscure  and  foggy  atmo- 
sphere below.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  in 
the  sky.  The  sun  had  not  shone  upon  the  world 
all  day.  Cold,  cold  and  chilling  was  the  damp 
vapour  that  hung  over  the  scene,  and  every 
object,  to  every  sense,  was  =ad  and  gloomy. 

But  under  a  group  of  large  old  elms,  nearly 
at  the  summit  of  a  little  rise  some  two  miles 
from  London,  as  London  existed  in  that  day, 
was  gathered  together  an  immense  crowd  of 
people.     These  elms  were,  as  I  have  said,  upon 
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the  side  of  the  rise,  not  at  the  top  ;  for  the  top 
was  occupied  by  a  gallows.  They  were  not  far 
distant  however  ;  for  they  stretched  out  their 
long,  naked,  brown  branches  to  within  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  the  instrument  of  death. 

Tyburn  elms  had  seldom  seen  a  greater  mul- 
titude collected  than  on  that  23d  of  November  ; 
and  there  were  many  different  sensations 
amongst  the  people.  Some  came  from  mere 
curiosity,  or  the  barbarous  taste  for  death  scenes 
so  strong  in  the  English  people.  Some  came 
anxious  to  hear  what  the  prisoner  would  say  be- 
fore his  death,  whether  he  would  give  the  lie  to 
his  whole  life,  or  maintain  his  truth  and  innocence 
to  the  last.  Some  came  with  feelings  of  com- 
miseration and  burning  indignation,  to  see  the 
consummation  of  a  base  act  they  could  not  pre- 
vent. Some  came  to  triumph,  and  some  to  weep. 

The  spectacle  was  long  delayed  ;  and  they 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  city,  while  a  few 
thin  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  through  the 
mist  ;  and  they  hoped  the  fog  would  clear 
away,  that  they  might  have  a  better  view.  The 
fog   persisted    however,    and  even    grew  more 
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thick ;  but,  at  length,  the  creaking  sound  of  a 

cart's  wheel  was  heard  ;  and  those  who  were 

nearest  to  the  road,  perceived  the  head  of  the 

procession  approaching,  the  sheriff  riding  on 

horseback,  and  the  soldiers  with  their  steel  caps 

surrounding    the    vehicle. 

There   were    three   figures  in   the   cart :     a 

man  in  the  robes  of  a  priest  on  the  right  hand, 
a  stout,  heavy  looking  man  seated  on  the  edge 
to  the  left,  and  another  tall  graceful  figure 
between  the  two.  Through  the  dim  and  hazy 
air,  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  could  see  him 
stand,  firm,  calm  and  erect,  with  his  un- 
pinioned  arms  crossed  upon  his  chest.  The 
features  of  his  face  they  could  hardly  discern  ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  air  and  the  atti- 
tude not  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  no  fear  or 
trepidation  there. 

The  cart  moved  on  till  it  reached  the  foot 
of  the  gallows  ;  and  the  soldiers  formed  a  ring 
around,  keeping  back  the  people,  who  pressed 
eagerly  forward.  By  that  time  there  was 
hardly  an   heart  amongst   them   that  was    not 
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moved  with  compassion.  There  was  some 
little  tumult  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  several 
persons  to  get  near ;  and  those  who  were  on 
the  outside  of  the  crowd  saw  the  scene  that 
was  passing  but  faintly  through  the  mist,  the 
figures  looking  like  grey  shadows  rather  than 
living  things.  But  still  that  princely  form 
towered  above  the  rest.  The  priest  pressed 
close  to  him  with  eager  words,  holding  up  the 
crucifix ;  the  hangman  busied  himself  with 
cord ;  another  man  came  a  little  forward  on 
the  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  began 
to  read  something  from  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
No  one  heard  what  it  was ;  but  they  all  saw  the 
sufferer  make  an  impatient  and  an  indignant 
gesture  ;  and  some  exclamation  burst  from  the 
people  near.  Then  was  a  good  deal  of  hurry 
and  confusion ;  and,  the  next  instant,  Richard 
Plantagenet  ceased  to  be. 

Who  shall  attempt  to  tell  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  during  that  dreadful  morning  ?  who  depict 
the  burning,  bitter,  powerless  indignation  with 
which  he,  the  son  of  a  king,  who  had  come  but 
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to  claim  his  own,  was  led  forth,  with  shame  and 
contumely  undeserved,  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog  ? 
Who  shall  say  whether  faith  did  not  waver, 
whether  his  trust  in  God  did  not  fail,  when  he 
found  that  cunning,  and  artifice,  and  injustice  pre- 
vailed against  honour,  and  integrity,  and  right  ? 

Let  us  trust  that  it  did  not,  and  that  the 
conviction  wrought  upon  his  mind  by  his 
own  sad  fate,  was  the  same  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  Warmck.  "  There  must  be  a  future 
state,  where  there  is  retribution." 

The  result  was  not  what  Henry  the  king  ex- 
pected. He  had  put  an  enemy  to  death.  He 
had  loaded  him  with  every  sort  of  degradation  ; 
but  he  failed  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  believe,  that  Richard  Plantagenet  was  an 
impostor.  Courtly  historians,  under  the  Tudors 
and  those  who  derived  from  them,  corrupted 
the  truths  of  history,  and  grafted  upon  the  bare 
facts  transmitted  to  them  by  contemporaries 
interested  fabrications  of  their  own. 

But  another  act  was  still  to  be  performed,  and 
some  words  to  be  spoken,  which  completed  the 
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tragedy  and  explained  its  cause.  The  helpless, 
hapless  Earl  of  Warwick  was  brought  to  his  trial 
before  his  peers.  He  was  tried  for  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  person  and  government  of 
the  king.  There  was  no  danger,  in  his  case,  of 
any  claims  being  asserted  which  Henry  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  disjjrove.  The  Earl  of 
Oxford  presided  at  the  trial.  The  peers  went 
prepared  for  their  task.  Warwick  pleaded  guilty 
to  having  consented  to  his  cousin's  attempt  to 
escape.  He  was  condemned  for  high  treason, 
and  closed  a  life  of  misery  under  the  axe 
upon  Tower  hill.  There  was  a  roar  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  land  ;  for  his  birth  and 
his  innocence  were  undoubted.  Henry  strove 
to  quiet  the  murmurs  of  his  people,  by  boldly 
proclaiming  the  reasons  of  state  policy  which 
induced  him  to  commit  a  deliberate, cold-blooded, 
public  murder.  The  King  of  Arragon  had  re- 
fused to  give  his  daughter  to  the  heir  apparent, 
so  long  as  there  was  any  male  heir  living  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
"  vacuam  domum  scelestis  nuptiis  facere." 
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Thus  died  within  five  days  of  each  other 
Richard  and  Edward  Plantagenet.  The  heir 
of  Tudor  obtained  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
the  Cathohc.  The  death  of  Arthur  consigned 
her  to  the  arms  of  his  brother ;  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Catherine  with  Henry  severed  England 
from  the  domination  of  Rome.  The  male  line 
of  Tudor  became  extinct  in  one  more  generation; 
and  policy  and  crime  effected  nothing  to  per- 
petuate the  dynasty. 
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